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_Shure and begorra, it was a great day for the Earth! The 
first envoy from another world was about to speak--that 
is, if he could forget that horse for a minute. 


off course 

By Mack Reynolds 


First on the scene were Larry Dermott and Tim Casey of the State Highway 
Patrol. They assumed they were witnessing the crash of a new type of Air 
Force plane and slipped and skidded desperately across the field to 
within thirty feet of the strange craft, only to discover that the 



landing had been made without accident. 


Patrolman Dermott shook his head. "They're gettin' queerer looking every 
year. Get a load of it--no wheels, no propeller, no cockpit." 

They left the car and made their way toward the strange egg-shaped 
vessel. 

Tim Casey loosened his .38 in its holster and said, "Sure, and I'm 
beginning to wonder if it's one of ours. No insignia and—" 

A circular door slid open at that point and Dameri Tass stepped out, 
yawning. He spotted them, smiled and said, "Glork." 

They gaped at him. 

"Glork is right," Dermott swallowed. 

Tim Casey closed his mouth with an effort. "Do you mind the color of his 
face?" he blurted. 

"How could I help it?" 

Dameri Tass rubbed a blue-nailed pink hand down his purplish countenance 
and yawned again. "Gorra manigan horp soratium," he said. 

Patrolman Dermott and Patrolman Casey shot stares at each other. "'Tis 
double talk he's after givin' us," Casey said. 

Dameri Tass frowned. "Harama?" he asked. 

Larry Dermott pushed his cap to the back of his head. "That doesn't 
sound like any language I've even _heard_ about." 

Dameri Tass grimaced, turned and reentered his spacecraft to emerge in 
half a minute with his hands full of contraption. He held a box-like 
arrangement under his left arm; in his right hand were two metal caps 
connected to the box by wires. 

While the patrolmen watched him, he set the box on the ground, twirled 
two dials and put one of the caps on his head. He offered the other to 
Larry Dermott; his desire was obvious. 



Trained to grasp a situation and immediately respond in manner best 
suited to protect the welfare of the people of New York State, Dermott 
cleared his throat and said, "Tim, take over while I report." 

"Hey!" Casey protested, but his fellow minion had left. 

"Mandaia," Dameri Tass told Casey, holding out the metal cap. 

"Faith, an' do I look balmy?" Casey told him. "I wouldn't be puttin' 
that dingus on my head for all the colleens in Ireland." 

"Mandaia," the stranger said impatiently. 

"Bejasus," Casey snorted, "ye can't-" 

Dermott called from the car, "Tim, the captain says to humor this guy. 

We're to keep him here until the officials arrive." 

Tim Casey closed his eyes and groaned. "Humor him, he's after sayin'. 
Orders it is." He shouted back, "Sure, an' did ye tell 'em he's in 
technicolor? Begorra, he looks like a man from Mars." 

"That's what they think," Larry yelled, "and the governor is on his way. 

We're to do everything possible short of violence to keep this character 
here. Humor him, Tim!" 

"Mandaia," Dameri Tass snapped, pushing the cap into Casey's reluctant 
hands. 

Muttering his protests, Casey lifted it gingerly and placed it on his 
head. Not feeling any immediate effect, he said, "There, 'tis satisfied 
ye are now, I'm supposin'." 

The alien stooped down and flicked a switch on the little box. It 
hummed gently. Tim Casey suddenly shrieked and sat down on the stubble 
and grass of the field. "Begorra," he yelped, "I've been murthered!" He 
tore the cap from his head. 

His companion came running, "What's the matter, Tim?" he shouted. 


Dameri Tass removed the metal cap from his own head. "Sure, an' nothin' 



is after bein' the matter with him," he said. "Evidently the bhoy has 
niver been a-wearin' of a kerit helmet afore. 'Twill hurt him not at 
all." 


k k k k k 


"You can talk!" Dermott blurted, skidding to a stop. 

Dameri Tass shrugged. "Faith, an' why not? As I was after sayin', I 
shared the kerit helmet with Tim Casey." 

Patrolman Dermott glared at him unbelievingly. "You learned the language 
just by sticking that Rube Goldberg deal on Tim's head?" 

"Sure, an' why not?" 

Dermott muttered, "And with it he has to pick up the corniest brogue 
west of Dublin." 

Tim Casey got to his feet indignantly. "I'm after resentin' that, Larry 
Dermott. Sure, an' the way we talk in Ireland is--" 

Dameri Tass interrupted, pointing to a bedraggled horse that had made 
its way to within fifty feet of the vessel. "Now what could that be 
after bein'?" 

The patrolmen followed his stare. "It's a horse. What else?" 

"A horse?" 

Larry Dermott looked again, just to make sure. "Yeah--not much of a 
horse, but a horse." 

Dameri Tass sighed ecstatically. "And jist what is a horse, if I may be 
so bold as to be askin'?" 

"It's an animal you ride on." 

The alien tore his gaze from the animal to look his disbelief at the 
other. "Are you after meanin' that you climb upon the crature's back and 
ride him? Faith now, quit your blarney." 



He looked at the horse again, then down at his equipment. "Begorra," he 
muttered, "I'll share the kerit helmet with the crature." 

"Hey, hold it," Dermott said anxiously. He was beginning to feel like a 
character in a shaggy dog story. 

Interest in the horse was ended with the sudden arrival of a helicopter. 

It swooped down on the field and settled within twenty feet of the alien 
craft. Almost before it had touched, the door was flung open and the 
flying windmill disgorged two bestarred and efficient-looking Army 
officers. 

Casey and Dermott snapped them a salute. 

The senior general didn't take his eyes from the alien and the 
spacecraft as he spoke, and they bugged quite as effectively as had 
those of the patrolmen when they'd first arrived on the scene. 

"I'm Major General Browning," he rapped. "I want a police cordon thrown 
up around this, er, vessel. No newsmen, no sightseers, nobody without my 
permission. As soon as Army personnel arrives, we'll take over 
completely." 

"Yes, sir," Larry Dermott said. "I just got a report on the radio that 
the governor is on his way, sir. How about him?" 

The general muttered something under his breath. Then, "When the 
governor arrives, let me know; otherwise, nobody gets through!" 

Dameri Tass said, "Faith, and what goes on?" 

The general's eyes bugged still further. "_He talks!_" he accused. 

"Yes, sir," Dermott said. "He had some kind of a machine. He put it over 
Tim's head and seconds later he could talk." 

"Nonsense!" the general snapped. 

Further discussion was interrupted by the screaming arrival of several 
motorcycle patrolmen followed by three heavily laden patrol cars. 
Overhead, pursuit planes zoomed in and began darting about nervously 
above the field. 



"Sure, and it's quite a reception I'm after gettin'," Dameri Tass said. 

He yawned. "But what I'm wantin' is a chance to get some sleep. Faith, 
an' I've been awake for almost a _decal_." 


k k k k k 


Dameri Tass was hurried, via helicopter, to Washington. There he 
disappeared for several days, being held incommunicado while White 
House, Pentagon, State Department and Congress tried to figure out just 
what to do with him. 

Never in the history of the planet had such a furor arisen. Thus far, no 
newspapermen had been allowed within speaking distance. Administration 
higher-ups were being subjected to a volcano of editorial heat but the 
longer the space alien was discussed the more they viewed with alarm the 
situation his arrival had precipitated. There were angles that hadn't at 
first been evident. 

Obviously he was from some civilization far beyond that of Earth's. That 
was the rub. No matter what he said, it would shake governments, 
possibly overthrow social systems, perhaps even destroy established 
religious concepts. 

But they couldn't keep him under wraps indefinitely. 

It was the United Nations that cracked the iron curtain. Their demands 
that the alien be heard before their body were too strong and had too 
much public opinion behind them to be ignored. The White House yielded 
and the date was set for the visitor to speak before the Assembly. 

Excitement, anticipation, blanketed the world. Shepherds in Sinkiang, 
multi-millionaires in Switzerland, fakirs in Pakistan, gauchos in the 
Argentine were raised to a zenith of expectation. Panhandlers debated 
the message to come with pedestrians; jinrikisha men argued it with 
their passengers; miners discussed it deep beneath the surface; pilots 
argued with their co-pilots thousands of feet above. 

It was the most universally awaited event of the ages. 

By the time the delegates from every nation, tribe, religion, class, 
color, and race had gathered in New York to receive the message from the 



stars, the majority of Earth had decided that Dameri Tass was the 
plenipotentiary of a super-civilization which had been viewing 
developments on this planet with misgivings. It was thought this other 
civilization had advanced greatly beyond Earth's and that the problems 
besetting us--social, economic, scientific--had been solved by the 
super-civilization. Obviously, then, Dameri Tass had come, an advisor 
from a benevolent and friendly people, to guide the world aright. 

And nine-tenths of the population of Earth stood ready and willing to be 
guided. The other tenth liked things as they were and were quite 
convinced that the space envoy would upset their applecarts. 


k k k k k 


Viljalmar Andersen, Secretary-General of the U.N., was to introduce the 
space emissary. "Can you give me an idea at all of what he is like?" he 
asked nervously. 

President McCord was as upset as the Dane. He shrugged in agitation. "I 
know almost as little as you do." 

Sir Alfred Oxford protested, "But my dear chap, you've had him for 
almost two weeks. Certainly in that time--" 

The President snapped back, "You probably won't believe this, but he's 
been asleep until yesterday. When he first arrived he told us he hadn't 
slept for a _decal_, whatever that is; so we held off our discussion 
with him until morning. Well--he didn't awaken in the morning, nor the 
next. Six days later, fearing something was wrong we woke him." 

"What happened?" Sir Alfred asked. 

The President showed embarrassment. "He used some rather ripe Irish 
profanity on us, rolled over, and went back to sleep." 

Viljalmar Andersen asked, "Well, what happened yesterday?" 

"We actually haven't had time to question him. Among other things, 
there's been some controversy about whose jurisdiction he comes under. 
The State Department claims the Army shouldn't--" 

The Secretary General sighed deeply. "Just what _did_ he do?" 



"The Secret Service reports he spent the day whistling Mother Machree 
and playing with his dog, cat and mouse." 

"Dog, cat and mouse? I say!" blurted Sir Alfred. 

The President was defensive. "He had to have some occupation, and he 
seems to be particularly interested in our animal life. He wanted a 
horse but compromised for the others. I understand he insists all three 
of them come with him wherever he goes." 

"I wish we knew what he was going to say," Andersen worried. 

"Here he comes," said Sir Alfred. 

Surrounded by F.B.I. men, Dameri Tass was ushered to the speaker's 
stand. He had a kitten in his arms; a Scotty followed him. 

The alien frowned worriedly. "Sure," he said, "and what kin all this be? 

Is it some ordinance I've been after breakin'?" 

McCord, Sir Alfred and Andersen hastened to reassure him and made him 
comfortable in a chair. 

Viljalmar Andersen faced the thousands in the audience and held up his 
hands, but it was ten minutes before he was able to quiet the cheering, 
stamping delegates from all Earth. 

Finally: "Fellow Terrans, I shall not take your time for a lengthy 
introduction of the envoy from the stars. I will only say that, without 
doubt, this is the most important moment in the history of the human 
race. We will now hear from the first being to come to Earth from 
another world." 

He turned and gestured to Dameri Tass who hadn't been paying overmuch 
attention to the chairman in view of some dog and cat hostilities that 
had been developing about his feet. 

But now the alien's purplish face faded to a light blue. He stood and 
said hoarsely. "Faith, an' what was that last you said?" 


Viljalmar Andersen repeated, "We will now hear from the first being ever 



to come to Earth from another world. 


The face of the alien went a lighter blue. "Sure, an' ye wouldn't jist 
be frightenin' a body, would ye? You don't mean to tell me this planet 
isn't after bein' a member of the Galactic League?" 

Andersen's face was blank. "Galactic League?" 

"Cushlamachree," Dameri Tass moaned. "I've gone and put me foot in it 
again. I'll be after getting _kert_ for this." 

Sir Alfred was on his feet. "I don't understand! Do you mean you aren't 
an envoy from another planet?" 

Dameri Tass held his head in his hands and groaned. "An envoy, he's 
sayin', and meself only a second-rate collector of specimens for the 
Carthis zoo." 

He straightened and started off the speaker's stand. "Sure, an' I must 
blast off immediately." 

Things were moving fast for President McCord but already an edge of 
relief was manifesting itself. Taking the initiative, he said, "Of 
course, of course, if that is your desire." He signaled to the bodyguard 
who had accompanied the alien to the assemblage. 

A dull roar was beginning to emanate from the thousands gathered in the 
tremendous hall, murmuring, questioning, disbelieving. 


k k k k k 


Viljalmar Andersen felt that he must say something. He extended a 
detaining hand. "Now you are here," he said urgently, "even though by 
mistake, before you go can't you give us some brief word? Our world is 
in chaos. Many of us have lost faith. Perhaps ..." 

Dameri Tass shook off the restraining hand. "Do I look daft? Begorry, I 
should have been a-knowin' something was queer. All your weapons and 
your strange ideas. Faith, I wouldn't be surprised if ye hadn't yet 
established a planet-wide government. Sure, an' I'll go still further. 

Ye probably still have wars on this benighted world. No wonder it is ye 
haven't been invited to join the Galactic League an' take your place 



among the civilized planets." 

He hustled from the rostrum and made his way, still surrounded by 
guards, to the door by which he had entered. The dog and the cat trotted 
after, undismayed by the furor about them. 

They arrived about four hours later at the field on which he'd landed, 
and the alien from space hurried toward his craft, still muttering. He'd 
been accompanied by a general and by the President, but all the way he 
had refrained from speaking. 

He scurried from the car and toward the spacecraft. 

President McCord said, "You've forgotten your pets. We would be glad if 
you would accept them as--" 

The alien's face faded a light blue again. "Faith, an' I'd almost 
forgotten," he said. "If I'd taken a crature from this quarantined 
planet, my name'd be _nork_. Keep your dog and your kitty." He shook his 
head sadly and extracted a mouse from a pocket. "An' this amazin' little 
crature as well." 

They followed him to the spacecraft. Just before entering, he spotted 
the bedraggled horse that had been present on his landing. 

A longing expression came over his highly colored face. "Jist one 
thing," he said. "Faith now, were they pullin' my leg when they said you 
were after ridin' on the back of those things?" 

The President looked at the woebegone nag. "It's a horse," he said, 
surprised. "Man has been riding them for centuries." 

Dameri Tass shook his head. "Sure, an' 'twould've been my makin' if I 
could've taken one back to Carthis." He entered his vessel. 

The others drew back, out of range of the expected blast, and watched, 
each with his own thoughts, as the first visitor from space hurriedly 
left Earth. 


...THE END 
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TIT FOR TAT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Old Deccan Days, by M. Frere 

There once lived a Camel and a Jackal who were great friends. One day 
the Jackal said to the Camel, "I know that there is a fine field of 
sugar-cane on the other side of the river. If you will take me across, 

I'll show you the place. This plan will suit me as well as you. You 
will enjoy eating the sugar-cane, and I am sure to find many crabs, 
bones and bits of fish by the river-side, on which to make a good 
dinner." 


The Camel consented and swam across the river, taking the Jackal, who 
could not swim, on his back. When they reached the other side, the 





Camel went to eating the sugar-cane, and the Jackal ran up and down 
the river bank devouring all the crabs, bits of fish and bones he 
could find. 

But being so much smaller an animal, he had made an excellent meal 
before the Camel had eaten more than two or three mouthfuls; and no 
sooner had he finished his dinner than he ran round and round the 
sugar-cane field, yelping and howling with all his might. 

The villagers heard him, and thought, "There is a Jackal among the 
sugar-canes; he will be scratching holes in the ground and spoiling 
the roots of the plants." And they all went down to the place to drive 
him away. But when they got there they found to their surprise not 
only a Jackal, but a Camel who was eating the sugar-canes! This made 
them very angry, and they caught the poor Camel and drove him from the 
field and beat him and beat him, until he was nearly dead. 

When they had gone, the Jackal said to the Camel, "We had better go 
home." And the Camel said, "Very well; then jump upon my back, as you 
did before." 

So the Jackal jumped upon the Camel's back, and the Camel began to 
recross the river. When they had got well into the water, the Camel 
said, "This is a pretty way in which you have treated me, friend 
Jackal. No sooner had you finished your own dinner than you must go 
yelping about the place loud enough to arouse the whole village, and 
bring all the villagers down to beat me black and blue, and turn me 
out of the field before I had eaten two mouthfuls! What in the world 
did you make such a noise for?" 

"I don't know," said the Jackal. "It is a custom I have. I always like 
to sing a little after dinner." 

The Camel waded on through the river. The water reached up to his 
knees--then above them-up, up, up, higher and higher, until he was 
obliged to swim. Then turning to the Jackal, he said, "I feel very 
anxious to roll." "Oh, pray don't; why do you wish to do so?" asked 
the Jackal. "I don't know," answered the Camel. "It is a custom I 
have. I always like to have a little roll after dinner." So saying, he 
rolled over in the water, shaking the Jackal off as he did so. And the 
Jackal was drowned, but the Camel swam safely ashore. 



TOADS AND DIAMONDS 

by Charles Perrault 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Blue Fairy Book, by Various 

THERE was once upon a time a widow who had two daughters. The eldest 
was so much like her in the face and humor that whoever looked upon the 
daughter saw the mother. They were both so disagreeable and so proud 
that there was no living with them. 

The youngest, who was the very picture of her father for courtesy and 
sweetness of temper, was withal one of the most beautiful girls ever 
seen. As people naturally love their own likeness, this mother even 
doted on her eldest daughter and at the same time had a horrible 
aversion for the youngest--she made her eat in the kitchen and work 
continually. 

Among other things, this poor child was forced twice a day to draw water 
above a mile and a-half off the house, and bring home a pitcher full 
of it. One day, as she was at this fountain, there came to her a poor 
woman, who begged of her to let her drink. 

"Oh! ay, with all my heart, Goody," said this pretty little girl; 
and rinsing immediately the pitcher, she took up some water from the 
clearest place of the fountain, and gave it to her, holding up the 
pitcher all the while, that she might drink the easier. 

The good woman, having drunk, said to her: 

"You are so very pretty, my dear, so good and so mannerly, that I cannot 
help giving you a gift." For this was a fairy, who had taken the form 
of a poor country woman, to see how far the civility and good manners of 
this pretty girl would go. "I will give you for a gift," continued the 
Fairy, "that, at every word you speak, there shall come out of your 
mouth either a flower or a jewel." 

When this pretty girl came home her mother scolded her for staying so 
long at the fountain. 

"I beg your pardon, mamma," said the poor girl, "for not making more 




haste.' 


And in speaking these words there came out of her mouth two roses, two 
pearls, and two diamonds. 

"What is it I see there?" said the mother, quite astonished. "I think I 

see pearls and diamonds come out of the girl's mouth! How happens this, 

child?" 

This was the first time she had ever called her child. 

The poor creature told her frankly all the matter, not without dropping 
out infinite numbers of diamonds. 

"In good faith," cried the mother, "I must send my child thither. 

Come hither, Fanny; look what comes out of thy sister's mouth when she 
speaks. Wouldst not thou be glad, my dear, to have the same gift given 
thee? Thou hast nothing else to do but go and draw water out of the 
fountain, and when a certain poor woman asks you to let her drink, to 
give it to her very civilly." 

"It would be a very fine sight indeed," said this ill-bred minx, "to see 
me go draw water." 

"You shall go, hussy!" said the mother; "and this minute." 

So away she went, but grumbling all the way, taking with her the best 
silver tankard in the house. 

She was no sooner at the fountain than she saw coming out of the wood 
a lady most gloriously dressed, who came up to her, and asked to drink. 
This was, you must know, the very fairy who appeared to her sister, 
but now had taken the air and dress of a princess, to see how far this 
girl's rudeness would go. 

"Am I come hither," said the proud, saucy one, "to serve you with water, 
pray? I suppose the silver tankard was brought purely for your ladyship, 
was it? However, you may drink out of it, if you have a fancy." 

"You are not over and above mannerly," answered the Fairy, without 
putting herself in a passion. "Well, then, since you have so little 
breeding, and are so disobliging, I give you for a gift that at every 



word you speak there shall come out of your mouth a snake or a toad." 

So soon as her mother saw her coming she cried out: 

"Well, daughter?" 

"Well, mother?" answered the pert hussy, throwing out of her mouth two 
vipers and two toads. 

"Oh! mercy," cried the mother; "what is it I see? Oh! it is that wretch 
her sister who has occasioned all this; but she shall pay for it"; and 
immediately she ran to beat her. The poor child fled away from her, and 
went to hide herself in the forest, not far from thence. 

The King's son, then on his return from hunting, met her, and seeing her 
so very pretty, asked her what she did there alone and why she cried. 

"Alas! sir, my mamma has turned me out of doors." 

The King's son, who saw five or six pearls and as many diamonds come out 
of her mouth, desired her to tell him how that happened. She thereupon 
told him the whole story; and so the King's son fell in love with 
her, and, considering himself that such a gift was worth more than any 
marriage portion, conducted her to the palace of the King his father, 
and there married her. 

As for the sister, she made herself so much hated that her own mother 
turned her off; and the miserable wretch, having wandered about a good 
while without finding anybody to take her in, went to a corner of the 
wood, and there died. 




SUMMER ON THE SEA 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Chronicles ofChicora Wood, by 
Elizabeth W. Allston (Elizabeth Pringle) 

We went to our summer home on Pawley's Island in June, and oh! the 
delight of the freedom of the life on the sea-beach after the city, and 
the happiness of being at home. The bathing in the glorious surf early 
in the morning--we often saw the sun rise while we were in the water, 
for we were a very early household, and had breakfast at what would now 
be thought an unearthly hour, but my father did a tremendous day's work, 
which could only be accomplished by rising before the sun. And we 
children were by no means idle. We were required to read and write and 
practise every day. Papa's rules were strict: we could never go out to 
walk or play on the beach in the afternoon unless we had done our tasks. 

I was required to practise only half an hour, but it must be done. Then 
I wrote a page in a blank book and showed it to mamma for correction. 

She had me to write a journal of all that had taken place the day 
before, instead of writing in a copy-book. I have one of the little old 
books before me now, commonplace and dull, but it was a very good idea 
for a child, I think. I must have acquired the diary habit then, for all 
my life it has been a comfort to me to record my joys and my woes, when 
they were not too deep. Then I read aloud to mamma from some classic for 
half an hour, so I did not go wild during the holidays. Add to this that 
papa did not allow us to read a story-book or a novel before the 
three-o'clock dinner, so that I read by myself in the mornings Motley's 
"Rise of the Dutch Republic" and Prescott's "Philip ll"--only a little 
portion every day, but there is no telling how much my taste was formed 
by it. 

There were three girls of my own age living on the island, and we met 
and walked together every afternoon. Jane and Rebecca Alston were twins 
and exactly alike; there was a tale that their most competent elder 
sister had once given a dose of medicine to the well one when they were 
lying in bed together, unable absolutely to tell one from the other. 

This tale was a comfort to me, for though I was devoted to Rebecca and 
did not like Jane, when we met I could not possibly tell which was my 
friend until Jane showed her haughty nature in some way. They called 
each "Sissy," so there was no help from that. The third girl, Kate La 
Bruce, was devoted to Jane and disliked Rebecca, but she was as helpless 
at first as I was. They have all gone to the beyond before me. 


Madame had occupied a house in Tradd Street, two doors east of Meeting, 



that first year; but when we returned in October to school she had moved 
into a very nice house in Meeting Street, with a delightful big garden 
full of rose-bushes and violets--such a joy to us, for we could roam 
about it during recess and in the afternoon. This year another boarder 
of my own age arrived, Emma Cheves. We looked at each other with 
suspicious scrutiny for a while, and then we became the most devoted 
friends. Emma was my first friend and remained my best friend all her 
life. It was a great grief when she passed away a year ago. She, like 
myself, lived on a big rice-plantation, so we had much in common, only 
her beautiful home was very near Savannah. 

This winter my dear, sweet, beautiful sister, who never did anything 
wrong and to whom all the teachers were devoted, was taken ill. It 
proved to be inflammatory rheumatism, and she was desperately ill. At 
that day trained nurses were unknown, and it seems a wonder that any 
one ever got over a desperate illness, but they did. Madame moved Della 
into her own large, airy room, and she nursed her herself, with the 
assistance of one of our very good negro servants that papa sent down 
for that purpose, and who was devoted and vigilant; and after a long 
illness Della recovered. It was spring when she was able to leave the 
room. The doctor advised a sea-voyage for her, and papa determined to 
take mamma and herself abroad. My mother's eldest sister, Mrs. North, 
offered to take the younger children, with the nurse, Mary O'Shea, while 
they were gone, to her home, Badwell, Abbeville district, the original 
home of mamma's people. This was very good of Aunt Jane, as it was quite 
an undertaking, and for six months. 

I do not remember the stay there with any pleasure, though my aunt and 
cousins were very good to me. I was so miserable about those who had 
crossed the ocean. I never expected to see them again. The only thing I 
remember very clearly was dreadful. There was a big boy there who used 
to tease me and laugh at me. Aunt Jane's coachman, Joe, a very good man, 
was ill all summer, and I got into the habit of asking to 
be allowed to take something nice from the dinner-table to him every 
day, which seemed to please my aunt, and was the thing in the day that 
gave me most pleasure. One day just before dinner-time this boy called 
to me: "Come, Bessie, quick. Joe wants to speak to you." I ran 
breathless, right up the steps, into the room, up to the bed. Joe was 
just in the agonies of death; a silver dollar hung over each eye--the 
negro method of closing the eyes in death--his mouth open and teeth all 
exposed with the last struggle for breath, and the terrible rattle in 
his throat! No words can describe the effect it had upon me. Day and 



night he was before my eyes, and the dread sound was in my ears. I 
became really ill nervously, and they had to pet me and feed me up, and 
dose me with stimulants. 

I don't remember anything more until I was back at home on the 
plantation with mamma and papa and Della all there, and seeing the 
lovely things they had brought for us. Then, too, I heard I was not to 
go to boarding-school again, but was to live with the family in the 
beautiful house papa had bought and given to mamma in Meeting Street, 
next to the Scotch church. 

Papa brought with him from Paris a beautiful piano mechanique. It was 
an upright rosewood piano which could be played naturally like any 
other, but when you closed the lid on the keys you could open the top, 
and there was a tiny railroad-track on which you put wooden blocks about 
one-half inch thick, eight inches long and four wide, and having wires 
inserted into them much like a wool or cotton card. There was a handle 
which turned and carried these little flat cars along the track, but it 
took great skill to turn the handle evenly with the right hand and 
adjust the little flat cars with the left hand so that they would touch 
each other and make no break in the music. But dear Nelson, our head 
house-servant, soon learned to do it beautifully, and it was the 
greatest delight to him and he was ready to play all the evening. Now 
that there are so many inventions to give music this does not seem 
remarkable, but in 1855 it was most wonderful, and the greatest possible 
joy. We heard all the most beautiful operas and classical music that we 
never would have heard or known anything about. The music came in little 
wooden boxes about two feet long and six inches wide and high. They 
occupied a corner in the drawing-room, and when piled were about four 
feet high and four feet wide. The dear little piano was moved during 
the war to the interior where we refugeed, and it is still in the 
family--very tired, but still sweet in tone. But the boxes of music were 
lost during the war. I have often regretted it greatly, because it seems 
to me it was quite as beautiful as any of the machines I have heard 
since, and the collection of music was so fine. This piano cost $1,000 
in Paris, besides the heavy expense of bringing it over to this country. 

My sister took music lessons while in Paris from M. Lestoquoi, a 
distinguished pianist, and made great strides in her playing; she really 
was a beautiful musician. 


My father was elected governor of the State the next year and as there 



would be necessarily a great deal of entertaining in which Della would 
have to take part, papa decided that it would be best for her not to 
return to school, as it would be impossible for her to keep her mind on 
her studies. So, though she was only sixteen, she left school. There 
were balls and receptions and dinners, and though I had no part in them, 
it was hard for me to study. 

All my sister's ball dresses came from Paris, and it was the most 
exciting thing to see her dress for a ball. At that time they wore the 
most beautiful artificial flowers, and I especially remember Della in a 
frock of tulle--little pleatings from waist to floor of white tulle and 
then pink tulle, and long garlands of apple-blossoms with silver stamen, 
and a light garland twined in her smooth, glossy brown hair. She was a 
picture, truly, and naturally she was a great belle and had many 
suitors. She did not care for attention at all, and I think that only 
made her the more attractive. She was not allowed to dance the "round 
dances," as they were called--the waltz, the polka, and the mazurka-as 
only what was considered the fast set danced them; and a ring of 
spectators would form round the room to watch the eight or ten girls who 
were so bold as to dance them. 

The proprieties were really worshipped at that time. I remember hearing 
Della severely scolded for having answered a note from a young man 
asking her to ride on horseback with him, in the first person. Poor 
Della said: "But how else could I write, mamma?" 

"You should have written: 'Miss Allston regrets that she will not be 
able to ride with Mr. Blank this afternoon.'" 

Such a thing as driving with a young man was not possible, though at 
that time all the men had fine horses and buggies. But my sister, being 
a very good horsewoman, was allowed to ride occasionally with a young 
man. Girls were not allowed to receive visitors without a chaperon being 
in the room. Mamma found this part of her duty very trying, so I was 
sent to study my lessons in the east drawing-room, where my sister 
received her visitors; and I certainly enjoyed the situation, if no one 
else did. There was a beautiful drop-light on the table by which I 
studied at one end of the room. I always murmured my lessons aloud as I 
swayed backward and forward, to give the impression that I was oblivious 
to all but my book. But little escaped my ears. As a rule I thought the 
conversation dull, but one night I heard the young man say, laying his 
hand on the marble table beside them: "Have you ever seen any one as 



cold as this marble? 


Della answered composedly: "No." 

Then he said: "I am looking now at one whose heart is just as cold." 

That rather pleased me, but as Della seemed bored he did not proceed in 
that strain. 

Charleston was very gay for a few weeks in the winter at that time. 

There were three or four balls every week. Three balls given by the St. 
Cecilia Society took place at intervals of ten days, for everything had 
to be crowded in before Lent came. These were the most exclusive and 
elegant balls of all; but the Jockey Club ball, which always ended the 
race week, was the largest and grandest--not so exclusive, because it 
included all the racing people. The races were the great excitement of 
the winter. Every one went and every one bet. Gloves and French 
sugar-plums came pouring in upon every girl who had any attention at 
all, for that was the only time that a girl could receive any offering 
from a man but flowers. 

These last were terribly stiff bouquets made up by a florist, with rows 
of trite roses and pinks and other flowers all wired on to a stick, 
forming a pyramid with geranium-leaves around the base, surrounded with 
a white lace-paper frill and wrapped in silver paper. My sister had one 
suitor who had sense and, instead of sending these terrible stiff 
pyramids, used to send her little reed baskets filled with little white 
musk-roses picked by himself in his aunt's garden. They were too 
sweet--no stems--just a quart of little darlings that you could put in 
your drawer, and be conscious of, every time you took a garment out for 
weeks--and so recall the donor. Alas, he was killed early in the war. 

This was Pinckney Alston, a gallant soldier and charming man. My father 
was very anxious for Della to learn to sew, and she was at last spurred 
to the point of making a frock for herself. Up to this time her only 
achievement in the way of sewing had been when she was about fourteen 
and we were at West Point for brother's graduation. Our great hero, 

General Robert E. Lee, then Colonel Lee, was superintendent at that 
time, and paid Della a great deal of attention, and one day when he was 
lamenting that he had no one to hem six new handkerchiefs, his wife 
being absent, mamma suggested to my sister that she should offer to hem 
them for him, which after much hesitation she did. She did not finish 
all of them before we left, and sent them with a little note when we 
reached home, and received from him the most charming letter of thanks, 



which Della always treasured among her sacred things. The great success 
of this venture with her needle seemed to have completely satisfied her 
ambition, until papa, to whom she was perfectly devoted, roused her to 
attempt and accomplish the great feat of the frock. I well remember her 
appearance when she put it on for the first time. She was very proud of 
it, and apparently perfectly content with it, but it was a sore trial to 
me. To begin with, the color displeased me. It was a yellow cambric with 
little black figures here and there. The skirt was very long and the 
waist very short and tight; the sleeves were meant to be long but failed 
of their intention, leaving about three inches of wrist unadorned. No 
one liked to discourage her first effort by any criticism. She had 
received from a young man the day before she first donned it, a note 
requesting an interview alone at twelve o'clock, which had been granted. 

It did not seem to excite her at all, but I was greatly excited, for 
this was a very good-looking man, and I had never realized that he was 
devoted to her, he was so quiet and undemonstrative; but I knew this 
must mean something, it was so unusual. And I know if he had not been 
the son of one of papa's best friends, it would not have been permitted. 
What was my horror, then, when I saw Della going into the drawing-room 
to this fateful meeting in the yellow cambric frock with its inadequate 
sleeves! The interview did not last very long, and Della was 
sufficiently upset, when she rapidly went to her own room, to satisfy 
even my ideas! 

I did not ask any questions, but I gleaned from the family talk that the 
young man had come to say good-by, as he was to sail for New York on his 
way to Europe the next day. Just at the hour at which the steamer left a 
beautiful pyramidal bouquet arrived in a handsome silver bouquet-holder, 
with Mr. Blank's card. 


INTERVIEW w/EMMA GRISHAM 

1118 Jefferson St. 

Nashville, Tennessee 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Slave Narratives: A Folk History of Slavery 

in the United States From Interviews with Former Slaves, by Work Projects Administration 


"I wuz bawn in Nashville. I'se up in 90 y'ars, but I tell dem I'se 
still young. I lived on Gallatin Pike long 'fore de war, an uster se'd 
de soldiers ride by." 





"Mah marsters name wuz Wm. Penn Harding. Mah daddy wuz sold at Sparta, 
Tennessee 'fore I wuz bawn en Marster Harding bought 'im. Mah mammy 
erready 'longed ter de Hardings." 

"I don' member much 'bout slavery I wuz small, but I know I wore a 
leetle ole slip wid two er three bottons in frunt. Mammy would wash me 
en I'd go out frunt en play wid de white chilluns." 

"W'en de fightin' got so heavy mah white peeple got sum Irish peeple 
ter live on de plantation, en dey went south, leavin' us wid de Irish 
peeple." 

"I wuz leetle en I guess I didn't think much 'bout freedum, I'd alius 
had plenty ter eat en w'ar." 

"Dunno ob any slaves gittin' nuthin at freedum." 

"Our white folks didn't whup mah peeple; but de oberseers whup'd de 
slaves on uther plantations." 

"De Yankees had camps on de Capitol hill. En dere wuz soldier camps in 
east Nashville en you had ter hab a pass ter git thro?" 

"I member w'en de pen wuz on 15th en Chuch, en de convicts wuk'd 
'round de Capitol." 

"I went ter schul at Fisk a short time, w'en hit wuz neah 12th en 
Cedar, en a w'ile down on Chuch St. Mah teacher alius bragged on me 
fer bein' clean en neat. I didn't git much schuling, mah daddy wuz lak 
mos' ole folks, he though ef'n you knowd yo a, b, c's en could read a 
line, dat wuz 'nuff. En he hired me out. Dunno w'at dey paid me, fer 
hit wuz paid ter mah daddy." 

"I wuz hired ter a Mrs. Ryne fer y'ars, whar de Loveman store ez now. 

Dere wuz a theatre whar Montgomery Ward store ez, a lot ob de theatre 
peeple roomed en bo'ded wid Mrs. Ryne, en dey would gib me passes ter 
de sho' en I'd slip up in de gall'ry en watch de sho'. I couldn't read 
a wud but I 'joy'd goin'. Mah daddy wuz a driver fer Mr. Ryan." 


"I nussed fer a Mrs. Mitchell en she had a boy in schul. One summer 
she went 'way. A Mrs. Smith wid 10 boys wanted me ter stay wid her 



'til Mrs. Mitchell got back en I staid en laked dem so well dat I 
wouldin go back ter Mrs. Mitchell's." 

"I went ter Memphis en ma'ied George Grisham in 1870. He jinned de 
army, as ban' leader, went ter San Antonio, Texas en I kum back ter 
Mrs. Smith's en stayed 'til her mammy lost her mind. Mah husband d'ed 
in Texas, fum heart truble. All his things wuz sent back ter me, en 
eve'y month I got a $30.00 pension fer me en mah daughter. W'en she 
wuz 16 dey cut hit down en I only git $12.00 now." 

"I edj'cated mah daughter at Fisk; en she's bin teachin' schul since 
1893. She buy dis place en we live tergedder. We hab good health en 
both ez happy. I hab a 'oman kum eve'y Monday en wash fer us." 

"De ole songs I member ez: 

"Harp fum de Tomb dis Mournful Sound." 

"Am I a soldier ob de Cross." 

"Ole signs ez: Dream ob snakes, sign ob de'th.—Ef a hen crows a sign 
ob de'th.--Sneeze wid food in mouth means de'th.--Ef a black cat 
crosses de road, walk backwards 'til you git pas' whar hit crossed. 

Mah parents useter tell lots ob tales but I can't think ob dem." 

"Oh honey, I dunno w'at dis young peeples ez kum'n ter. Dey ez so 
diff'ent fum de way I wuz raised. I don't think much ob dis white en 
black mar'ages. Hit shouldn't be 'lowed." 


I 'long ter de Missionary Baptist. 




TO A DEAD FRIEND 

by Langston Hughes 

from The Crisis Volume: 23-24 

http://www.archive.org/stream/crisis2324dubo/crisis2324dubo_djvu.txt 

THE moon still sends its mellow light 
Through the purple blackness of the 
night; 

The morning star is palely bright 
Before the dawn. 

The sun still shines just as before; 

The rose still grows beside my door, 

But you have gone. 

The sky is blue and the robin sings; 

The butterflies dance on rainbow wings 
Though I am sad. 

In all the earth no joy can be; 

Happiness comes no more to me, 

For you are dead. 


A GIRL IN IT 

By Rowland Kenney 

Project Gutenberg's The Best British Short Stories of 1922, by Various 


I was just cooking a couple of two-eyed steaks when Black Mick walked 
in, and, noting the look in his eyes and being for some reason in an 
expansive mood, I offered him a sit down. After comparing notes on the 
various possibilities of the district with regard to job-getting, we 
turned on to a discussion of the relative moralities of begging and 
stealing. But in this, I found, Mick was not vitally interested--both 
were too deeply immoral for him to touch. For Mick was a worker. He 
liked work. Vagrancy to him made no appeal. To "settle down" was his 
one definite desire. But jobs refused to hold him, and the road gripped 
him in spite of himself. So the problem presented itself to him in an 
abstract way only; to me there was a real--but let that go. 





Mick's respectability was uncanny. He could speculate on these things 
as if they were matters affecting none of us there. In that fourpenny 
doss-house he remained as aloof as a god, and in some vague way the 
calmness of the man in face of this infringing realism for a time 
repelled me. 

We cleaned up my packet to the last shred and crumb, and I found a 
couple of fag ends in my pocket. We smoked silently. Mick's manner 
gradually affected me. We became somehow mentally detached from the 
place in which we sat. We were in a corner of the room, at the end of 
the longest table, and so incurious about the rest of the company that 
neither of us knew whether there were two or twenty men there. For a 
while Mick was absorbed in his smoke, and then I saw him slowly turn 
his head to the door. It was a languid movement. His dark eyes were 
half veiled as he watched for the entrance of someone who fumbled at 
the latch. Then, in an instant, as the face of the newcomer thrust 
forward, Black Mick's whole personality seemed to change. His eyelids 
lifted, showing great, glowing eyes staring from a cold set face. His 
back squared, and the table, clamped to the floor, creaked protestingly 
as his sprawled legs were drawn up and the knees pressed against the 
under part. A second only he stared, then slung himself full forward. 

The newcomer was a live man, quicker than Mick. The recognition between 
the two was apparently mutual; for as Mick vaulted the table the other 
rushed forward, grabbed the poker from the grate, and got home on 
Mick's head with it. Before I could get near enough to grip, the door 
again banged and our visitor had disappeared. 

"There was a girl in it," said Mick to me when we took the road 

together a fortnight later, and that was as far as he got in 

explanation. It was enough. I could read men a little. To Mick 

women--all women—were sacred creatures. In the scheme of nature woman 

was good and man was evil. Passion was a male attribute, an evil fire 

that scorched and burned and rendered impotent the protesting innocence 

of hapless femininity.... 

So we tramped. One public works after the other we made, always with 
the same result—no chance of a take-on. Often we got a lift in food, 
ale, or even cash from some gang where one of us was known, but that 
was all. Everywhere the reply to our request for a job was the same: 

Full Up. And then we made Liverpool. 



My favourite kip in Liverpool was Bevington House in the Scotland Road 
district, but on this occasion I had news that Twinetoes, an old mate 
of mine, had taken in that night at a private doss-house, and the 
probability was that he would not only give us a lift but would be able 
to tell us pretty accurately what was the state of the labour market. 

It was a rotten kip. Four men were squabbling over the frying pan when 
we entered, and over against the far wall sat an old crone, crooning an 
Irish song. The men were of the ordinary dock rat type, scraggily 
built, unshaven, with cunning, shifty eyes. The woman had an old 
browned-green kerchief round her head, and a ragged shawl drawn tightly 
round her breasts. One side of her face had evidently been burned some 
time, and the eye on that side ran continually. 

"Got any money, dearie?" she said to Mick. 

"No, mother," Mick replied, gently taking her hand. "Is there a fellow 
here called Twinetoes?" 

"No blurry use t'me if no money," and she went on with her damnable 
singing, like a lost soul wailing for its natural hell. 

The Boss came in from the kitchen. "Twinetoes? Damned funny moniker! 
Never 'eerd it," he said. "But there's a bloke asleep upstairs as calls 
'isself Brum. Mebbe it's 'im." 

It was. Twinetoes lay in his navvy clobber on a dirty bed, drunk, dead 
to the world. We could not rouse him. 

"What a kennel!" said Mick. "There's a smell about it I don't like." 

There was a smell; not the common musty smell of cheap doss-houses, 
something much worse than that.... 

"You pay your fourpence and takes your choice," I said, with an 
intended grandiloquent sweep of my hand towards the dozen derelict 
beds. We selected two that lay in an alcove at the end of the room 
farthest from the door, and turned in. In a few minutes we were both 
asleep. 


Suddenly I awoke. A clock outside struck one. There was no sound in the 
room but the now subdued snoring of Twinetoes. I was at once wide 



awake, but I lay quite still, breathing as naturally as possible, 
keeping my eyes more than half closed, for I felt some sinister 
presence in the room. A new pollution affected the atmosphere. Bending 
over me was the old crone. Downstairs she had seemed aimless, 
shapeless, almost helpless, an object of disgusting pitifulness. Now, 
dark as it was, and unexpected as was the visit, I could at once see 
that she was as active and alert as a monkey. 

On going to bed I had put my boots under my pillow, and thrown my coat 
over me, keeping the cuff of one sleeve in my hand. A practised claw 
slipped under my head and deftly fingered the insides of my boots: 

Blank. The coat pockets were next examined: Blank. Still I dog-slept. 

The wrinkled lips were now working angrily, churning up two specks of 
foam that shone white in the corners of the mouth. The running eye 
rained tears of rage down her left cheek; and the other one glowed and 
dulled, a winking red spark in the gloom, as she looked quickly up and 
down the bed. Her left hand hung down by her side, the arm tense. Then, 
as she slipped her right hand under the clothes in an effort to go over 
the rest of me, I gave a half turn and a low sleep moan to warn her 
off. At once the left hand shot up over my head, the lean fingers 
clutching a foot of lead pipe. Again I tried to appear sound asleep. 

With eyes tight shut I lay still. I dared not move. One glimpse of that 
tortured face had shown me that I could hope for nothing; the utter 
folly of mercy or half measures was fully understood. Yet, effort was 
impossible. I was simply and completely afraid. 

The lead pipe did not, however, meet my skull. Hearing a slight 
scuffle, I peeped out to find that there were now two figures in the 
gloom. The Boss had crept up, seized the hag's left arm, and was 
pointing to the door. She held back, and in silent pantomime showed 
that Mick had not been gone over yet. With her free hand she gathered 
her one skirt over her dirty, skinny knees and danced with rage by the 
side of my bed. She looked like the parody of some carrion creature 
seen in the nightmare of a starving man. The most terrible thing about 
her was her amazing silence; the mad dance of her stockinged feet on 
the bare boards made no sound. 

The Boss loosened his hold on her wrist, but took away the lead pipe 
from her, and she slipped over to Mick. Again those skinny claws went 
through their evolutions with uncanny silence and effect, whilst I lay, 
every muscle taut, ready to spring up if occasion required. My nerve 
had returned, and now that the piece of lead pipe was in the hands of 



the less fiendish partner of this strange concern, I was ready to wade 
in. But she found nothing, and Mick slept on. We were too poor to rob; 
but this only enraged her the more. Her fingers twisted themselves into 
the shawl at her breast, and she silently but vehemently spat at Mick's 
head as she moved away. 

For half an hour I tried in vain to sleep, and then the Boss again 
appeared. This time he bore a huge bulk of patched and soiled canvas, 
part of an old sail, which he hung from the ceiling across the middle 
of the room, thus shutting off Twinetoes, Mick and myself from that 
part where was the door on to the stairs. He was not noisy, but he made 
no attempt to keep the previous death stillness of the house. 

As the Boss descended the stairs, a surprising thing happened--and Mick 
awoke. Girlish laughter rippled up the stairs! "God Almighty," said 
Mick, "what's that?" 

Again it came, and with it the gurgling of the old woman. It was 
impossible and incredible, that mingling in the fetid air of those two 
sounds, as if the babble of clear spring water had suddenly broken into 
and merged with the turgid roll of a city sewer. Mick sat up. "But this 
is bloody!" he said. 

"Wait," was all I replied. 

We waited. Mick slipped out of bed, carefully opened his knife and made 
a few judicious slits in the veiling canvas. My senses had become 
abnormally acute. I seemed to hear every shade of sound within and 
without the house. I could sense, I imagined, the very positions in 
which sat the persons in the kitchen below. Even Twinetoes was affected 
by the tense atmosphere. He murmured in his sleep and seemed somewhat 
sobered, for his limbs took more natural positions on the bed. The 
darkness was no longer a bar to vision. By now I could see quite 
clearly; and so, I believe, could Mick. 

The old woman was mumbling to the girl. "'S aw ri', mi dear. 'Av' a 
drink o' this. W'll fix y'up aw ri'." 

She had again dropped into the low uncertain voice of aimless senility. 

The girl remained silent. Glasses clinked. The Boss, I could hear, 
walked up and down the kitchen, busy with some final work of the night. 

A confused murmur came from another corner; but I could not distinguish 



the words: The dock rats were apparently discussing something. 


Again that ripple of sound ascended the stairs, but this time there was 
an added note of apprehension. It broke very faintly but pitifully, 
before dying away to the sound of light footsteps. Half a dozen stairs 
were pressed, then came a stumble and a girlish "A-ah." She recovered 
herself as the hateful voice from behind said, "Aw ri', m'dear," and 
older, surer feet felt the stairs and pushed on behind the girl. 

Through the veiling canvas and the old walls I seemed to see the pair 
ascending. A few seconds more, and a slight farm rounded the jamb of 
the door. The girl's eyes blinked in the walled twilight of the room. 

She hesitated on the threshold, but only for a second. The touch of a 
following frame impelled her forward. Her uncertain foot caught against 
a bed leg and a white hand gripped the steadying rail. Long-nailed 
claws laced themselves in the fingers of her other hand and the old 
woman half drew, half twisted her into sitting down on the edge of the 
bed. They began to talk quietly. I examined them more closely.... 

The old crone still played the part of ancient childhood, mumbling 
words of little import and obscenely fingering the girl's arms, head, 
and waist. Some instinct led her to veil her eyes from the girl, for 
from those differing orbs gleamed all the wickedness of her mangled and 
distorted soul. Fountains rained from her left eye, whilst the right 
again held that sinister glow. The girl was half drunk, and, I fancied, 
drugged. She swayed slightly where she sat. 

She wore a small hat of a dark velvety material; a white, loose blouse, 
and what seemed a dark blue skirt. Round her neck hung an old-fashioned 
link of coral beads. Her brow was low but broad, and her hair, brushed 
back from the forehead, was bunched large behind, but not below, the 
head. Her roving eyes, gradually overcoming the clinging gloom of the 
place, were dark brown and unnaturally bright. Half open in an empty 
smile, her lips disclosed white but somewhat irregular teeth. Seen 
plainly in such surroundings, she was—to me—a pitiable and 
undesirable creature. I did not like the looks of her now. The mental 
image formed on the sound of her laughter was infinitely preferable to 
the sight of her. She was, I fancied, some servant girl of a romantic 
nature. I was right. "I don't care," she was saying, "I'll never go 
back. Trust me. Had enough. Slavey for four bob a week. 'Taint good 
enough. They said if I couldn't be in by arf past nine I'd find the 
door locked. And I did! They c'n keep it locked." 



'"S aw 'ri'. You go t'sleep 'ere wi' me. W'll put yo't' ri's. Y'll 
'av' a luvly dress t'morro', an' a go' time. Wait t'l y'see the young 
man we'll find y' t'morro'. Now go t'bed." Those twining fingers ceased 
toying with the girl's hair and deftly slipped a protecting hook from 
an all-too-easy eye in the back of the girl's blouse. 

"Three years I've been a slavey for those stuck-up pigs," said the girl 
in a subdued mutter, and then she went on to recount, quaintly and in a 
half incoherent jumble, the salient facts of her life. I glanced at 
Mick. He was leaning forward, peering through another slit. His face 
had its old set look; stern, condemnatory. Twice I had had to reach out 
and grip his wrist. He wanted to interfere; I was waiting--! knew not 
for what. 

As the muttering proceeded, the busy fingers of the old woman loosened 
the clothes of the indifferent girl, who soon stood swaying by the side 
of the bed in her chemise. Deftly the dirty quilt was slipped back and 
the girlish form rolled into the creaking bed. The muttering went on 
for a few minutes whilst the old woman sat watching the flushed face 
and the tumbled hair on the pillow. The girl's right arm was thrown 
carelessly abroad over the quilt, the shoulder gleaming white in the 
deeper shadow thrown by the old woman who sat with her back to us, 
looking down intently at this waiting morsel of humanity. If we had not 
seen her before, we could have imagined her to be praying. 

Mick, for the first time since their entry into the room, suddenly 
looked over at me. The same thoughts must have flashed through both our 
brains. What was wrong? Was anything wrong? Surely the affair was quite 
simple; and the canvas screen, violated by Mick's knife, had expressed 
the needed attempt at decency. 

The muttering died down and the room was hushed to strained silence--to 
be broken soon by a furtive pad on the stairs. Mick and I were again 
alert, staring through the canvas slits. The Boss now appeared, 
followed by one of the dock rats. They glanced at the bed and then 
looked enquiringly at the old woman. 

"01' Soloman sh'd fork out a termer for this," she said in low but 
clear tones. "But it's got to be a proper job." Then, to the Boss, and 
pointing to the screen, indicating the position of our beds: "You 
lamming idiot! Didn't I tell yo'? Yo' sh'd a took their bits an' outed 
'm." 



The dock rat was tip-toeing about the bed, like a starved rodent 
outside a wire-screened piece of food. His glance shifted from that 
gleaming shoulder hunched up over the slim neck to the heavy face of 
the Boss and then to the old woman, returning quickly to the form on 
the bed. 

"Oo's goin' t'do it?" asked the old crone of the Boss. "You or Bill?" 
and she drew down the clothes, exposing the limp sprawled limbs of the 
sleeping girl. The Boss did not reply. He simply took a half-stride 
back, away from the bed. The dock rat's eyes gleamed: he had noted the 
movement. He ceased his tip-toeing about and looked at the Boss. 

"What's my share?" 

"Blimy! Your share?" returned the Boss in a hoarse whisper. Then, 
pointing to the waiting, half-naked form: "That!" 

In their contemplation of their victim they were so absorbed that they 
apparently forgot entirely the three of us bedded on the other side of 
the hanging sail. Mick and I were staggered. We looked at each other, 
realising at the self-same instant the whole purpose of this curious 
conference. By some subtle and secret processes of the mind again there 
seemed to be a change in the atmosphere of the room. Its sordid 
dinginess was no longer present to our consciousness. There was new 
life, heart, and vigour and, in some curious way, our mentalities 
seemed merged together. No longer puzzled, we were vibrant with a 
common purpose. I was angry and disgusted; Mick was moved to the inmost 
sanctuary of his Celtic being. He manifested the last degree of outrage 
and insult, of agonised anger. For the moment we were cleansed of all 
the pettiness and grossness common to manhood, inspired only with a 
new-born worship of the inviolable right of the individual to the 
disposal of its own tokens of affection and life. 

And this new spirit of ours pervaded the room. The girl moaned in her 
drunken sleep. Twinetoes turned restlessly in bed, and the lines of his 
face sharpened and deepened. Something was killing the poison in both. 
Even the trio about the girl were momentarily moved by some new 
sensation. 

Mick's accustomed recklessness of action was gone, he was cool and 
prepared to be calculating. We slipped on our boots and I moved over to 
Twinetoes' bed. I touched his arm. Mumbling curses he opened his eyes. 



"It's Mac," I whispered, leaning over and looking steadyingly into his 
face. 


"Wot the 'ell...." he began, but I managed to silence him. Once 
accustomed to the gloom, his eyes took in the strangeness of the 
situation and, painfully swallowing the foul nausea of his drunk, he 
calmly and quietly pulled on his boots. 

The old woman had again covered up the still sleeping girl and engaged 
the Boss in a wrangle about money. "You'll bloody well swing yet," said 
the Boss irrelevantly. 

"Mebbe; but that don't alter it. I wants my full share 'n I means to 
'av' it." 

Dispassionately, the dock rat eyed them both and hoped for the best for 
himself. We had ceased to exist for them. "Goin?" asked the dock rat 
as the others moved towards the stairs. They looked at him, but did not 
reply. So far as we were aware, though we had forgotten the entire 
world outside that room, there had been complete silence downstairs; 
but now we could hear movement. The other dock rats were evidently 
awake and waiting. As the foot of the Boss fell on the top stair, the 
spell seemed to fall from Mick. He glared fixedly at the dock rat who 
stood by the girl's bed. "I'll tear his guts out," said Mick with 
appalling certainty of tone. 

The old woman heard it. The lead pipe again in her fist, like a 
cornered rat she whipped round. Mick did not wait; full at the canvas 
he sprang. His Irish impulsiveness overcame caution, and in a moment he 
was wrapped in the hanging sail, the old woman battering the bellying 
folds. The dock rat's head was knocking at the wall, Twinetoes cursing 
rhythmically and shutting off his breath with fingers of steel. My left 
eye was half closed and the Boss's knuckles were bleeding. The girl, 
awake and utterly confounded, blinked foolishly and silently, weakly 
trying to fix her eyes on some definite point in the tangled thread of 
palpitating life that surged about her. 

"Look out! Drop him!" I shouted to Twinetoes as I swung in, furious but 
with some care, to the face of the Boss. Twinetoes did not heed; he 
staggered across the room under a blow from one of the new arrivals; 
but he did not loose his hold. He was a hefty man, entirely reliable, 
indeed almost happy in such an affair. As number two dock rat tried to 



follow up his blow, Twinetoes swung number one round in his way; then, 
changing his hold, taking both the man's shoulders in his hands, he 
drew back his head as a snake does and butted his man clean over one of 
the beds.... His face a pitiful pulp, number one was definitely out of 
it. 

Ordinarily, the Boss would have been much too much for me; but now fate 
favoured me. He was considerably perturbed about the possible outcome 
of the row and its effect on his business; I was intent only on the 
fight. With a clean left-hand cut I drove him over, tore a quilt from a 
bed and flung it over his dazed head, then swung round to where the 
lead pipe was still flailing. I was concerned for Mick. Seizing the old 
woman's shoulders I flung her back from Mick and the sail. He would 
have cleared himself, but his legs were somehow mixed up with the foot 
of the bed, and she occupied his attention too much. The hag raised the 
lead and rushed, and for the only time in my life I hit a woman. 

Without hesitancy or compunction, only revolted at the thought of such 
contact with such matter, I smashed her down. The Boss and Mick freed 
themselves together and embraced each other willingly. Twinetoes was 
playing skittles with the remaining dock rats. There was surprisingly 
little noise. No one shouted. There was no howling hounding on of each 
other. All but the girl were absorbed in the immediate business of 
giving or warding off of blows. 

"Dress, quick!" I said to the girl. 

The fight had shifted to the centre, and her bed had remained unmoved, 
herself unmolested. In wondering silence she obeyed. "Quicker! 

Quicker!" I enjoined, with a new brutal note in my voice. The reaction 
had set in. I could cheerfully have shoved her down the stairs and 
flung her garments after her. 

The kip was hidden away in a dark alley, the history and reputation of 
which were shudderingly doubtful, but there were police within 
dangerous hailing distance. The girl's lips began to quiver. Supposing 
she broke down and raised the court by hysterical howling! "Don't 
breathe a sound, or we'll leave you to it," I threatened. She shrank 
back, gave a low moan, and clutched my coat. I tore her hand loose and 
turned away in time to floor the Boss by an easy blow on his left ear. 

The fight was finished. 


We wasted no time but descended the stairs and passed out through the 



court into the street. There were signs of life in the gloomy court, 
though no one spoke or molested us; the street was dead silent. Mick's 
arms and shoulders were a mass of bruises from the lead pipe, but his 
face was clear. Twinetoes was all right, he said, but craving for a 
wet. I alone showed evidence of the struggle; my eye was unsightly and 
painful, and my left wrist was slightly sprained. The girl sobbed 
quietly. "Oh! Oh!" she cried repeatedly, "whatever's to become of me!" 

She irritated me. "Shut up!" I said at last, "_You_'ll be all right." 

She snuffled unceasingly. I looked across at Mick--she walked between 
us, Twinetoes on my right--and at once I saw the outcome of it all. 

"Stop it, blast you!" I shook her shoulder. "My pal is the best, 
biggest fool that ever raised a fist. He's silly enough for anything 
decent," and then, with the voice of conviction born of absolute 
certainty of mind: "He'll never chuck you over. He'll marry you 
sometime, you fool!" 

And he did. 


THE SOUNDS OF MORNING IN CAMBRIDGE. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Autumn Leaves, by Various, Edited by Anne 
Wales Abbot 

I sing the melodies of early morn. 

Hark!--'t is the distant roar of iron wheels, 

First sound of busy life, and the shrill neigh 
Of vapor-steed, the vale of Brighton threading, 

Region of lowing kine and perfumed breeze. 

Echoes the shore of blue meandering Charles. 

Straightway the chorus of glad chanticleers 
Proclaims the dawn. First comes one clarion note, 

Loud, clear, and long drawn out; and hark! again 
Rises the jocund song, distinct, though distant; 

Now faint and far, like plaintive cry for help 
Piercing the ear of Sleep. Each knight o' the spur, 





Watchful as brave, and emulous in noise, 

With mighty pinions beats a glad _reveille_. 

All feathered nature wakes. Man's drowsy sense 
Heeds not the trilling band, but slumbrous waits 
The tardy god of day. Ah! sluggard, wake! 

Open thy blind, and rub thy heavy eyes! 

For once behold a sunrise. Is there aught 
In thy dream-world more splendid, or more fair? 

With crimson glory the horizon streams, 

And ghostly Dian hides her face ashamed. 

Now to the ear of him who lingers long 
On downy couch, "falsely luxurious," 

Comes the unwelcome din of college-bell 
Fast tolling. 

'"T is but the earliest, the warning peal!" 

He sleeps again. Happy if bustling chum, 

Footsteps along the entry, or perchance, 

In the home bower, maternal knock and halloo, 

Shall break the treacherous slumber. For behold 
The youth collegiate sniff the morning zephyrs, 

Breezes of brisk December, frosty and keen, 

With nose incarnadine, peering above 

Each graceful shepherd's plaid the chin enfolding. 

See how the purple hue of youth and health 

Glows in each cheek; how the sharp wind brings pearls 

From every eye, brightening those dimmed with study, 

And waste of midnight oil, o'er classic page 

Long poring. Boreas in merry mood 

Plays with each unkempt lock, and vainly strives 

To make a football of the Freshman's beaver, 

Or the sage Sophomore's indented felt. 

Behold the foremost, with deliberate stride 
And slow, approach the chapel, tree-embowered, 
Entering composedly its gaping portal; 

Then, as the iron tongue goes on to rouse 
The mocking echoes with its call, arrive 
Others, with hastier step and heaving chest. 

Anon, some bound along divergent paths 
Which scar the grassy plain, and, with no pause 
For breath, press up the rocky stair. Straightway, 

A desperate few, with headlong, frantic speed, 

Swifter than arrow-flight or Medford whirlwind, 




Sparks flying from iron-shod heels at every footfall, 
Over stone causeway and tessellated pavement,-- 
They come--they come--they leap--they scamper in, 
Ere, grating on its hinges, slams the door 
Inexorable. 

Pauses the sluggard, at Wood and Hall's just crossing, 
The chime melodious dying on his ear. 

Embroidered sandals scarce maintain their hold 
Upon his feet, shuffling, with heel exposed, 

And 'neath his upper garment just appears 
A many-colored robe; about his throat 
No comfortable scarf, but crumpled _gills_ 

Shrink from the scanning eye of passenger 
The omnibus o'erhauling. List! 't was the last, 

Last stroke! it dies away, like murmuring wave. 
Bootless he came,--and bootless wends he back, 
Gnawing his gloveless thumb, and pacing slow. 

Bright eyes might gaze on him, compassionate, 

But that yon rosy maiden, early afoot, 

Is o'er her shoulder watching, with wild fear, 

A horned host that rushes by amain, 

Bellowing bassoon-like music. Angry shouts 
Of drovers, horrid menace, and dire curse, 

Shrill scream of imitative boy, and crack 
Of cruel whip, the tread of clumsy feet 
Are hurrying on:--but now, with instinct sure, 

Madly those doomed ones bolt from the dread road 
That leads to Brighton and to death. They charge 
Up Brattle Street. Screaming the maiden flies, 

Nor heeds the loss of fluttering veil, upborne 
On sportive breeze, and sailing far away. 

And now a flock of sheep, bleating, bewildered, 

With tiny footprints fret the dusty square, 

And huddling strive to elude relentless fate. 

And hark! with snuffling grunt, and now and then 
A squeak, a squad of long-nosed gentry run 
The gutters to explore, with comic jerk 
Of the investigating snout, and wink 
At passer-by, and saucy, lounging gait, 

And independent, lash-defying course. 

And now the baker, with his steaming load, 

Hums like the humble-bee from door to door, 




And thoughts of breakfast rise; and harmonies 
Domestic, song of kettle, and hissing urn, 

Glad voices, and the sound of hurrying feet, 
Clatter of chairs, and din of knife and fork, 
Bring to a close the Melodies of Morn. 


ODES. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Targum, by George Borrow 
From the Persian. 

1 . 

Boy, hand my friends the cup, 'tis time of roses now; 

Midst roses let us break each penitential vow; 

With shout and antic bound we'll in the garden stray; 

When nightingales are heard, we'll rove where roses blow; 
Here in this open spot fill, fill, and quaff away; 

Midst roses here we stand a troop with hearts that glow; 
The rose our long-miss'd friend retains in full array; 

No fairer pearls than friends and cups the roses know; 

Poor Hafiz loves the rose, and down his soul would lay, 

With joy, to win the dust its guardian's foot below. 

2 . 

If shedding lovers' blood thou deem'st a matter slight, 

No goodness I can plead to scare thee and affright, 

O Thou, in whose black locks night's Genius stands contest, 
Whose maiden cheek displays the morning's Master bright. 
My eyes to fountains turn, down pouring on my breast, 

I sink amid their waves, to swim I have no might. 

O ruby lip, by thee life's water is possest, 

Thou couldst awake the dead to vigour and delight; 

There's no salvation from the tresses which invest 
Those temples, nor from eyes swift-flashing left and right. 
Devotion, piety I plead not to arrest 





My doom, no goodness crowns the passion-madden'd wight; 
Thy prayer unmeaning cease, with which thou weariest, 

O Hafiz, the most High at morning and at night. 

3. 

O Thou, whose equal mind knows no vexation, 

Who holding love in deep abomination, 

On love's divan to loiter wilt not deign, 

Thy wit doth merit every commendation. 

Love's visions never will disturb his brain, 

Who drinketh of the vine the sweet oblation; 

And know, thou passion-smit, pale visag'd swain, 

There's medicine to work thy restoration; 

Ever in memory the receipt retain-- 
'Tis quaffing wine-cups to intoxication. 


IN THE COLD NIGHT 

_From the Chinese of Yuan Mei (1715-1797)._ 

Translator: Edward Powys Mathers 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Garden of Bright Waters, by Various 

Reading in my book this cold night, 

I have forgotten to go to sleep. 

The perfumes have died on the gilded bed-cover; 

The last smoke must have left the hearth 
When I was not looking. 

My beautiful friend snatches away the lamp. 

Do you know what the time is? 






REGINALD ON BESETTING SINS: 

THE WOMAN WHO TOLD THE TRUTH 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Reginald, by Saki 

There was once (said Reginald) a woman who told the truth. Not all at 
once, of course, but the habit grew upon her gradually, like lichen on an 
apparently healthy tree. She had no children--otherwise it might have 
been different. It began with little things, for no particular reason 
except that her life was a rather empty one, and it is so easy to slip 
into the habit of telling the truth in little matters. And then it 
became difficult to draw the line at more important things, until at last 
she took to telling the truth about her age; she said she was forty-two 
and five months--by that time, you see, she was veracious even to months. 

It may have been pleasing to the angels, but her elder sister was not 
gratified. On the Woman's birthday, instead of the opera-tickets which 
she had hoped for, her sister gave her a view of Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives, which is not quite the same thing. The revenge of an elder 
sister may be long in coming, but, like a South-Eastern express, it 
arrives in its own good time. 

The friends of the Woman tried to dissuade her from over-indulgence in 
the practice, but she said she was wedded to the truth; whereupon it was 
remarked that it was scarcely logical to be so much together in public. 

(No really provident woman lunches regularly with her husband if she 
wishes to burst upon him as a revelation at dinner. He must have time to 
forget; an afternoon is not enough.) And after a while her friends began 
to thin out in patches. Her passion for the truth was not compatible 
with a large visiting-list. For instance, she told Miriam Klopstock 
_exactly_ how she looked at the Ilexes' ball. Certainly Miriam had asked 
for her candid opinion, but the Woman prayed in church every Sunday for 
peace in our time, and it was not consistent. 

It was unfortunate, everyone agreed, that she had no family; with a child 
or two in the house, there is an unconscious check upon too free an 
indulgence in the truth. Children are given us to discourage our better 
emotions. That is why the stage, with all its efforts, can never be as 
artificial as life; even in an Ibsen drama one must reveal to the 
audience things that one would suppress before the children or servants. 

Fate may have ordained the truth-telling from the commencement and should 
justly bear some of the blame; but in having no children the Woman was 
guilty, at least, of contributory negligence. 



Little by little she felt she was becoming a slave to what had once been 
merely an idle propensity; and one day she knew. Every woman tells 
ninety per cent, of the truth to her dressmaker; the other ten per cent, 
is the irreducible minimum of deception beyond which no self-respecting 
client trespasses. Madame Draga's establishment was a meeting-ground for 
naked truths and over-dressed fictions, and it was here, the Woman felt, 
that she might make a final effort to recall the artless mendacity of 
past days. Madame herself was in an inspiring mood, with the air of a 
sphinx who knew all things and preferred to forget most of them. As a 
War Minister she might have been celebrated, but she was content to be 
merely rich. 

"If I take it in here, and—Miss Howard, one moment, if you please—and 
there, and round like this—so—I really think you will find it quite 
easy." 

The Woman hesitated; it seemed to require such a small effort to simply 
acquiesce in Madame's views. But habit had become too strong. "I'm 
afraid," she faltered, "it's just the least little bit in the world too"- 

And by that least little bit she measured the deeps and eternities of her 
thraldom to fact. Madame was not best pleased at being contradicted on a 
professional matter, and when Madame lost her temper you usually found it 
afterwards in the bill. 

And at last the dreadful thing came, as the Woman had foreseen all along 
that it must; it was one of those paltry little truths with which she 
harried her waking hours. On a raw Wednesday morning, in a few 
ill-chosen words, she told the cook that she drank. She remembered the 
scene afterwards as vividly as though it had been painted in her mind by 
Abbey. The cook was a good cook, as cooks go; and as cooks go she went. 

Miriam Klopstock came to lunch the next day. Women and elephants never 
forget an injury. 




COLORADO TRAILS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Tales Of Lonely Trails, by Zane Grey 

Riding and tramping trails would lose half their charm if the motive 
were only to hunt and to fish. It seems fair to warn the reader who 
longs to embark upon a bloody game hunt or a chronicle of fishing 
records that this is not that kind of story. But it will be one for 
those who love horses and dogs, the long winding dim trails, the wild 
flowers and the dark still woods, the fragrance of spruce and the 
smell of camp-fire smoke. And as well for those who love to angle in 
brown lakes or rushing brooks or chase after the baying hounds or 
stalk the stag on his lonely heights. 

We left Denver on August twenty-second over the Moffet road and had a 
long wonderful ride through the mountains. The Rockies have a sweep, a 
limitless sweep, majestic and grand. For many miles we crossed no 
streams, and climbed and wound up barren slopes. Once across the divide, 
however, we descended into a country of black forests and green valleys. 
Yampa, a little hamlet with a past prosperity, lay in the wide valley of 
the Bear River. It was picturesque but idle, and a better name for it 
would have been Sleepy Hollow. The main and only street was very wide 
and dusty, bordered by old board walks and vacant stores. It seemed a 
deserted street of a deserted village. Teague, the guide, lived there. 

He assured me it was not quite as lively a place as in the early days 
when it was a stage center for an old and rich mining section. We stayed 
there at the one hotel for a whole day, most of which I spent sitting on 
the board walk. Whenever I chanced to look down the wide street it 
seemed always the same--deserted. But Yampa had the charm of being old 
and forgotten, and for that reason I would like to live there a while. 

On August twenty-third we started in two buckboards for the foothills, 
some fifteen miles westward, where Teague's men were to meet us with 
saddle and pack horses. The ride was not interesting until the Flattop 
Mountains began to loom, and we saw the dark green slopes of spruce, 
rising to bare gray cliffs and domes, spotted with white banks of 
snow. I felt the first cool breath of mountain air, exhilarating and 
sweet. From that moment I began to live. 

We had left at six-thirty. Teague, my guide, had been so rushed with 
his manifold tasks that I had scarcely seen him, let alone gotten 
acquainted with him. And on this ride he was far behind with our load 
of baggage. We arrived at the edge of the foothills about noon. It 



appeared to be the gateway of a valley, with aspen groves and ragged 
jack-pines on the slopes, and a stream running down. Our driver called 
it the Stillwater. That struck me as strange, for the stream was in 
a great hurry. R.C. spied trout in it, and schools of darkish, 
mullet-like fish which we were informed were grayling. We wished for 
our tackle then and for time to fish. 

Teague's man, a young fellow called Virgil, met us here. He did not 
resemble the ancient Virgil in the least, but he did look as if he had 
walked right out of one of my romances of wild riders. So I took a 
liking to him at once. 

But the bunch of horses he had corralled there did not excite any 
delight in me. Horses, of course, were the most important part of our 
outfit. And that moment of first seeing the horses that were to carry 
us on such long rides was an anxious and thrilling one. I have felt 
it many times, and it never grows any weaker from experience. Many a 
scrubby lot of horses had turned out well upon acquaintance, and some 
I had found hard to part with at the end of trips. Up to that time, 
however, I had not seen a bear hunter's horses; and I was much 
concerned by the fact that these were a sorry looking outfit, dusty, 
ragged, maneless, cut and bruised and crippled. Still, I reflected, 
they were bunched up so closely that I could not tell much about them, 
and I decided to wait for Teague before I chose a horse for any one. 

In an hour Teague trotted up to our resting place. Beside his own 
mount he had two white saddle horses, and nine pack-animals, heavily 
laden. Teague was a sturdy rugged man with bronzed face and keen 
gray-blue eyes, very genial and humorous. Straightway I got the 
impression that he liked work. 

"Let's organize," he said, briskly. "Have you picked the horses you're 
goin' to ride?" 

Teague led from the midst of that dusty kicking bunch a rangy powerful 
horse, with four white feet, a white face and a noble head. He had 
escaped my eye. I felt thrillingly that here at least was one horse. 

The rest of the horses were permanently crippled or temporarily lame, 
and I had no choice, except to take the one it would be kindest to 
ride. 



"He ain't much like your Silvermane or Black Star," said Teague, 
laughing. 

"What do you know about them?" I asked, very much pleased at this from 
him. 

"Well, I know all about them," he replied. "I'll have you the best horse 
in this country in a few days. Fact is I've bought him, an' he'll come 
with my cowboy, Vern.... Now, we're organized. Let's move." 

We rode through a meadow along a spruce slope above which towered the 
great mountain. It was a zigzag trail, rough, boggy, and steep in 
places. The Stillwater meandered here, and little breaks on the water 
gave evidence of feeding trout. We had several miles of meadow, and 
then sheered off to the left up into the timber. It was a spruce 
forest, very still and fragrant. We climbed out up on a bench, and 
across a flat, up another bench, out of the timber into the patches of 
snow. Here snow could be felt in the air. Water was everywhere. I saw 
a fox, a badger, and another furry creature, too illusive to name. One 
more climb brought us to the top of the Flattop Pass, about eleven 
thousand feet. The view in the direction from which we had come was 
splendid, and led the eye to the distant sweeping ranges, dark and dim 
along the horizon. The Flattops were flat enough, but not very wide 
at this pass, and we were soon going down again into a green gulf 
of spruce, with ragged peaks lifting beyond. Here again I got the 
suggestion of limitless space. It took us an hour to ride down to 
Little Trappers Lake, a small clear green sheet of water. The larger 
lake was farther down. It was big, irregular, and bordered by spruce 
forests, and shadowed by the lofty gray peaks. 

The Camp was on the far side. The air appeared rather warm, and 
mosquitoes bothered us. However, they did not stay long. It was after 
sunset and I was too tired to have many impressions. 

Our cook appeared to be a melancholy man. He had a deep quavering 
voice, a long drooping mustache and sad eyes. He was silent most of 
the time. The men called him Bill, and yelled when they spoke, for he 
was somewhat deaf. It did not take me long to discover that he was a 
good cook. 


Our tent was pitched down the slope from the cook tent. We were too 
tired to sit round a camp-fire and talk. The stars were white and 



splendid, and they hung over the flat ridges like great beacon lights. 

The lake appeared to be inclosed on three sides by amphitheatric 
mountains, black with spruce up to the gray walls of rock. The night 
grew cold and very still. The bells on the horses tinkled distantly. 

There was a soft murmur of falling water. A lonesome coyote barked, 
and that thrilled me. Teague's dogs answered this prowler, and some of 
them had voices to make a hunter thrill. One, the bloodhound Cain, had 
a roar like a lion's. I had not gotten acquainted with the hounds, and 
I was thinking about them when I fell asleep. 

Next morning I was up at five-thirty. The air was cold and nipping and 
frost shone on grass and sage. A red glow of sunrise gleamed on the 
tip of the mountain and slowly grew downward. 

The cool handle of an axe felt good. I soon found, however, that I 
could not wield it long for lack of breath. The elevation was close to 
ten thousand feet and the air at that height was thin and rare. After 
each series of lusty strokes I had to rest. R.C., who could handle 
an axe as he used to swing a baseball bat, made fun of my efforts. 
Whereupon I relinquished the tool to him, and chuckled at his 
discomfiture. 

After breakfast R.C. and I got out our tackles and rigged up fly rods, 
and sallied forth to the lake with the same eagerness we had felt when 
we were boys going after chubs and sunfish. The lake glistened green 
in the sunlight and it lay like a gem at the foot of the magnificent 
black slopes. 

The water was full of little floating particles that Teague called 
wild rice. I thought the lake had begun to work, like eastern lakes 
during dog days. It did not look propitious for fishing, but Teague 
reassured us. The outlet of this lake was the head of White River. We 
tried the outlet first, but trout were not rising there. Then we 
began wading and casting along a shallow bar of the lake. Teague had 
instructed us to cast, then drag the flies slowly across the surface 
of the water, in imitation of a swimming fly or bug. I tried this, and 
several times, when the leader was close to me and my rod far back, I 
had strikes. With my rod in that position I could not hook the trout. 
Then I cast my own way, letting the flies sink a little. To my 
surprise and dismay I had only a few strikes and could not hook the 
fish. 



R.C., however, had better luck, and that too in wading right over the 
ground I had covered. To beat me at anything always gave him the most 
unaccountable fiendish pleasure. 

"These are educated trout," he said. "It takes a skillful fisherman to 
make them rise. Now anybody can catch the big game of the sea, which 
is your forte. But here you are N.G.... Watch me cast!" 

I watched him make a most atrocious cast. But the water boiled, and he 
hooked two good-sized trout at once. Quite speechless with envy and 
admiration I watched him play them and eventually beach them. They 
were cutthroat trout, silvery-sided and marked with the red slash 
along their gills that gave them their name. I did not catch any while 
wading, but from the bank I spied one, and dropping a fly in front 
of his nose, I got him. R.C. caught four more, all about a pound in 
weight, and then he had a strike that broke his leader. He did not 
have another leader, so we walked back to camp. 

Wild flowers colored the open slopes leading down out of the forest. 

Golden rod, golden daisies, and bluebells were plentiful and very 
pretty. Here I found my first columbine, the beautiful flower that is 
the emblem of Colorado. In vivid contrast to its blue, Indian paint 
brush thinly dotted the slopes and varied in color from red to pink 
and from white to yellow. 

My favorite of all wild flowers--the purple asters--were there too, 
on tall nodding stems, with pale faces held up to the light. The 
reflection of mountain and forest in Trappers Lake was clear and 
beautiful. 

The hounds bayed our approach to camp. We both made a great show about 
beginning our little camp tasks, but we did not last very long. The 
sun felt so good and it was so pleasant to lounge under a pine. One of 
the blessings of outdoor life was that a man could be like an Indian 
and do nothing. So from rest I passed to dreams and from dreams to 
sleep. 

In the afternoon R.C. and I went out again to try for trout. The lake 
appeared to be getting thicker with that floating muck and we could 
not raise a fish. Then we tried the outlet again. Here the current 
was swift. I found a place between two willow banks where trout were 
breaking on the surface. It took a long cast for me, but about every 



tenth attempt I would get a fly over the right place and raise a fish. 

They were small, but that did not detract from my gratification. The 
light on the water was just right for me to see the trout rise, and 
that was a beautiful sight as well as a distinct advantage. I had 
caught four when a shout from R.C. called me quickly down stream. I 
found him standing in the middle of a swift chute with his rod bent 
double and a long line out. 

"Got a whale!" he yelled. "See him--down there--in that white water. 

See him flash red!... Go down there and land him for me. Hurry! He's 
got all the line!" 

I ran below to an open place in the willows. Here the stream was 
shallow and very swift. In the white water I caught a flashing gleam 
of red. Then I saw the shine of the leader. But I could not reach it 
without wading in. When I did this the trout lunged out. He looked 
crimson and silver. I could have put my fist in his mouth. 

"Grab the leader! Yank him out!" yelled R.C. in desperation. "There! 

He's got all the line." 

"But it'd be better to wade down," I yelled back. 

He shouted that the water was too deep and for me to save his fish. 

This was an awful predicament for me. I knew the instant I grasped 
the leader that the big trout would break it or pull free. The same 
situation, with different kinds offish, had presented itself many 
times on my numberless fishing jaunts with R.C. and they all crowded 
to my mind. Nevertheless I had no choice. Plunging in to my knees I 
frantically reached for the leader. The red trout made a surge. I 
missed him. R.C. yelled that something would break. That was no news 
to me. Another plunge brought me in touch with the leader. Then I 
essayed to lead the huge cutthroat ashore. He was heavy. But he was 
tired and that gave birth to hopes. Near the shore as I was about to 
lift him he woke up, swam round me twice, then ran between my legs. 

When, a little later, R.C. came panting down stream I was sitting on 
the bank, all wet, with one knee skinned and I was holding his broken 
leader in my hands. Strange to say, he went into a rage! Blamed me for 
the loss of that big trout! Under such circumstances it was always 
best to maintain silence and I did so as long as I could. After his 
paroxysm had spent itself and he had become somewhat near a rational 



being once more he asked me: 


"Was he big?" 

"Oh--a whale of a trout!" I replied. 

"Humph! Well, how big?" 

Thereupon I enlarged upon the exceeding size and beauty of that trout. 

I made him out very much bigger than he actually looked to me and I 
minutely described his beauty and wonderful gaping mouth. R.C. groaned 
and that was my revenge. 

We returned to camp early, and I took occasion to scrape acquaintance 
with the dogs. It was a strangely assorted pack--four Airedales, one 
bloodhound and seven other hounds of mixed breeds. There were also 
three pup hounds, white and yellow, very pretty dogs, and like all 
pups, noisy and mischievous. They made friends easily. This applied 
also to one of the Airedales, a dog recently presented to Teague by 
some estimable old lady who had called him Kaiser and made a pet of 
him. As might have been expected of a dog, even an Airedale, with that 
name, he was no good. But he was very affectionate, and exceedingly 
funny. When he was approached he had a trick of standing up, holding 
up his forepaws in an appealing sort of way, with his head twisted in 
the most absurd manner. This was when he was chained--otherwise he 
would have been climbing up on anyone who gave him the chance. He was 
the most jealous dog I ever saw. He could not be kept chained very 
long because he always freed himself. At meal time he would slip 
noiselessly behind some one and steal the first morsel he could 
snatch. Bill was always rapping Kaiser with pans or billets of 
firewood. 

Next morning was clear and cold. We had breakfast, and then saddled up 
to ride to Big Fish Lake. For an hour we rode up and down ridges of 
heavy spruce, along a trail. We saw elk and deer sign. Elk tracks 
appeared almost as large as cow tracks. When we left the trail to 
climb into heavy timber we began to look for game. The forest was 
dark, green and brown, silent as a grave. No squirrels or birds or 
sign of life! We had a hard ride up and down steep slopes. A feature 
was the open swaths made by avalanches. The ice and snow had cut a 
path through the timber, and the young shoots of spruce were springing 
up. I imagined the roar made by that tremendous slide. 



We found elk tracks everywhere and some fresh sign, where the grass 
had been turned recently, and also much old and fresh sign where the 
elk had skinned the saplings by rubbing their antlers to get rid of 
the velvet. Some of these rubs looked like blazes made by an axe. The 
Airedale Fox, a wonderful dog, routed out a she-coyote that evidently 
had a den somewhere, for she barked angrily at the dog and at us. Fox 
could not catch her. She led him round in a circle, and we could not 
see her in the thick brush. It was fine to hear the wild staccato note 
again. 

We crossed many little parks, bright and green, blooming with wild 
asters and Indian paint brush and golden daisies. The patches of red 
and purple were exceedingly beautiful. Everywhere we rode we were knee 
deep in flowers. At length we came out of the heavy timber down upon 
Big Fish Lake. This lake was about half a mile across, deep blue-green 
in color, with rocky shores. Upon the opposite side were beaver 
mounds. We could see big trout swimming round, but they would not rise 
to a fly. R.C. went out in an old boat and paddled to the head of the 
lake and fished at the inlet. Here he caught a fine trout. I went 
around and up the little river that fed the lake. It curved swiftly 
through a meadow, and had deep, dark eddies under mossy, flowering 
banks. At other places the stream ran swiftly over clean gravel beds. 

It was musical and clear as crystal, and to the touch of hand, as cold 
as ice water. I waded in and began to cast. I saw several big trout, 
and at last coaxed one to take my fly. But I missed him. Then in a 
swift current a flash of red caught my eye and I saw a big trout 
lazily rise to my fly. Saw him take it! And I hooked him. He was not 
active, but heavy and plunging, and he bored in and out, and made 
short runs. I had not seen such beautiful red colors in any fish. He 
made a fine fight, but at last I landed him on the grass, a cutthroat 
of about one and three-quarter pounds, deep red and silver and green, 
and spotted all over. That was the extent of my luck. 

We went back to the point, and thought we would wait a little while to 
see if the trout would begin to rise. But they did not. A storm began 
to mutter and boom along the battlements. Great gray clouds obscured 
the peaks, and at length the rain came. It was cold and cutting. We 
sought the shelter of spruces for a while, and waited. After an hour 
it cleared somewhat, and R.C. caught a fine one-pound cutthroat, all 
green and silver, with only two slashes of red along under the gills. 

Then another storm threatened. Before we got ready to leave for camp 



the rain began again to fall, and we looked for a wetting. It was 
raining hard when we rode into the woods and very cold. The spruces 
were dripping. But we soon got warm from hard riding up steep slopes. 
After an hour the rain ceased, the sun came out, and from the open 
places high up we could see a great green void of spruce, and beyond, 
boundless black ranges, running off to dim horizon. We flushed a big 
blue grouse with a brood of little ones, and at length another big 
one. 

In one of the open parks the Airedale Fox showed signs of scenting 
game. There was a patch of ground where the grass was pressed down. 
Teague whispered and pointed. I saw the gray rump of an elk protruding 
from behind some spruces. I beckoned for R.C. and we both dismounted. 
Just then the elk rose and stalked out. It was a magnificent bull with 
crowning lofty antlers. The shoulders and neck appeared black. He 
raised his head, and turning, trotted away with ease and grace for 
such a huge beast. That was a wild and beautiful sight I had not seen 
before. We were entranced, and when he disappeared, we burst out with 
exclamations. 

We rode on toward camp, and out upon a bench that bordered the lofty 
red wall of rock. From there we went down into heavy forest again, dim 
and gray, with its dank, penetrating odor, and oppressive stillness. 

The forest primeval! When we rode out of that into open slopes the 
afternoon was far advanced, and long shadows lay across the distant 
ranges. When we reached camp, supper and a fire to warm cold wet feet 
were exceedingly welcome. I was tired. 

Later, R.C. and I rode up a mile or so above camp, and hitched our 
horses near Teague's old corral. Our intention was to hunt up along 
the side of the slope. Teague came along presently. We waited, hoping 
the big black clouds would break. But they did not. They rolled down 
with gray, swirling edges, like smoke, and a storm enveloped us. We 
sought shelter in a thick spruce. It rained and hailed. By and bye 
the air grew bitterly cold, and Teague suggested we give up, and ride 
back. So we did. The mountains were dim and obscure through the gray 
gloom, and the black spear-tipped spruces looked ghostly against 
the background. The lightning was vivid, and the thunder rolled and 
crashed in magnificent bombardment across the heavens. 

Next morning at six-thirty the sun was shining clear, and only a 
few clouds sailed in the blue. Wind was in the west and the weather 



promised fair. But clouds began to creep up behind the mountains, 
first hazy, then white, then dark. Nevertheless we decided to ride 
out, and cross the Flattop rim, and go around what they call the 
Chinese Wall. It rained as we climbed through the spruces above Little 
Trappers Lake. And as we got near the top it began to hail. Again 
the air grew cold. Once out on top I found a wide expanse, green and 
white, level in places, but with huge upheavals of ridge. There 
were flowers here at eleven thousand feet. The view to the rear was 
impressive--a wide up-and-down plain studded with out-cropping of 
rocks, and patches of snow. We were then on top of the Chinese Wall, 
and the view to the west was grand. At the moment hail was falling 
thick and white, and to stand above the streaked curtain, as it fell 
into the abyss was a strange new experience. Below, two thousand feet, 
lay the spruce forest, and it sloped and dropped into the White River 
Valley, which in turn rose, a long ragged dark-green slope, up to a 
bare jagged peak. Beyond this stretched range on range, dark under the 
lowering pall of clouds. On top we found fresh Rocky Mountain sheep 
tracks. A little later, going into a draw, we crossed a snow-bank, 
solid as ice. We worked down into this draw into the timber. It 
hailed, and rained some more, then cleared. The warm sun felt good. 
Once down in the parks we began to ride through a flower-garden. Every 
slope was beautiful in gold, and red, and blue and white. These parks 
were luxuriant with grass, and everywhere we found elk beds, where the 
great stags had been lying, to flee at our approach. But we did not 
see one. The bigness of this slope impressed me. We rode miles and 
miles, and every park was surrounded by heavy timber. At length we 
got into a burned district where the tall dead spruces stood sear and 
ghastly, and the ground was so thickly strewn with fallen trees that 
we had difficulty in threading a way through them. Patches of aspen 
grew on the hillside, still fresh and green despite this frosty 
morning. Here we found a sego lily, one of the most beautiful of 
flowers. Here also I saw pink Indian paint brush. At the foot of this 
long burned slope we came to the White River trail, and followed it up 
and around to camp. 

Late in the evening, about sunset, I took my rifle and slipped off 
into the woods back of camp. I walked a short distance, then paused to 
listen to the silence of the forest. There was not a sound. It was a 
place of peace. By and bye I heard snapping of twigs, and presently 
heard R.C. and Teague approaching me. We penetrated half a mile into 
the spruce, pausing now and then to listen. At length R.C. heard 
something. We stopped. After a little I heard the ring of a horn on 



wood. It was thrilling. Then came the crack of a hoof on stone, then 
the clatter of a loosened rock. We crept on. But that elk or deer 
evaded us. We hunted around till dark without farther sign of any 
game. 

R.C. and Teague and I rode out at seven-thirty and went down White 
River for three miles. In one patch of bare ground we saw tracks of 
five deer where they had come in for salt. Then we climbed high up a 
burned ridge, winding through patches of aspen. We climbed ridge after 
ridge, and at last got out of the burned district into reaches of 
heavy spruce. Coming to a park full of deer and elk tracks, we 
dismounted and left our horses. I went to the left, and into some 
beautiful woods, where I saw beds of deer or elk, and many tracks. 
Returning to the horses, I led them into a larger park, and climbed 
high into the open and watched. There I saw some little squirrels 
about three inches long, and some gray birds, very tame. I waited a 
long time before there was any sign of R.C. or Teague, and then it was 
the dog I saw first. I whistled, and they climbed up to me. We mounted 
and rode on for an hour, then climbed through a magnificent forest of 
huge trees, windfalls, and a ferny, mossy, soft ground. At length we 
came out at the head of a steep, bare slope, running down to a verdant 
park crossed by stretches of timber. On the way back to camp we ran 
across many elk beds and deer trails, and for a while a small band of 
elk evidently trotted ahead of us, but out of sight. 

Next day we started for a few days' trip to Big Fish Lake. R.C. and I 
went along up around the mountain. I found our old trail, and was at a 
loss only a few times. We saw fresh elk sign, but no live game at all. 

In the afternoon we fished. I went up the river half a mile, while 
R.C. fished the lake. Neither of us had any luck. Later we caught four 
trout, one of which was fair sized. 

Toward sunset the trout began to rise all over the lake, but we could 
not get them to take a fly. 

The following day we went up to Twin Lakes and found them to be 
beautiful little green gems surrounded by spruce. I saw some big trout 
in the large lake, but they were wary. We tried every way to get a 
strike. No use! In the little lake matters were worse. It was full of 
trout up to two pounds. They would run at the fly, only to refuse it. 
Exasperating work! We gave up and returned to Big Fish. After supper 



we went out to try again. The lake was smooth and quiet. All at once, 
as if by concert, the trout began to rise everywhere. In a little bay 
we began to get strikes. I could see the fish rise to the fly. The 
small ones were too swift and the large ones too slow, it seemed. 

We caught one, and then had bad luck. We snarled our lines, drifted 
wrong, broke leaders, snapped off flies, hooked too quick and too 
slow, and did everything that was clumsy. I lost two big fish because 
they followed the fly as I drew it toward me across the water to 
imitate a swimming fly. Of course this made a large slack line which I 
could not get up. Finally I caught one big fish, and altogether we got 
seven. All in that little bay, where the water was shallow! In other 
places we could not catch a fish. I had one vicious strike. The fish 
appeared to be feeding on a tiny black gnat, which we could not 
imitate. This was the most trying experience of all. We ought to have 
caught a basketful. 

The next day, September first, we rode down along the outlet of Big 
Fish to White River and down that for miles to fish for grayling. The 
stream was large and swift and cold. It appeared full of ice water 
and rocks, but no fish. We met fishermen, an automobile, and a camp 
outfit. That was enough for me. Where an automobile can run, I do not 
belong. The fishing was poor. But the beautiful open valley, flowered 
in gold and purple, was recompense for a good deal of bad luck. 

A grayling, or what they called a grayling, was not as beautiful a 
fish as my fancy had pictured. He resembled a sucker or mullet, had a 
small mouth, dark color, and was rather a sluggish-looking fish. 

We rode back through a thunderstorm, and our yellow slickers afforded 
much comfort. 

Next morning was bright, clear, cold. I saw the moon go down over a 
mountain rim rose-flushed with the sunrise. 

R.C. and I, with Teague, started for the top of the big mountain on 
the west. I had a new horse, a roan, and he looked a thoroughbred. 

He appeared tired. But I thought he would be great. We took a trail 
through the woods, dark green-gray, cool and verdant, odorous and 
still. We began to climb. Occasionally we crossed parks, and little 
streams. Up near the long, bare slope the spruce trees grew large and 
far apart. They were beautiful, gray as if bearded with moss. Beyond 
this we got into the rocks and climbing became arduous. Long zigzags 



up the slope brought us to the top of a notch, where at the right lay 
a patch of snow. The top of the mountain was comparatively flat, but 
it had timbered ridges and bare plains and little lakes, with dark 
domes, rising beyond. We rode around to the right, climbing out of the 
timber to where the dwarf spruces and brush had a hard struggle for 
life. The great gulf below us was immense, dark, and wild, studded 
with lakes and parks, and shadowed by moving clouds. 

Sheep tracks, old and fresh, afforded us thrills. 

Away on the western rim, where we could look down upon a long rugged 
iron-gray ridge of mountain, our guide using the glass, found two big 
stags. We all had our fill of looking. I could see them plainly with 
naked eyes. 

We decided to go back to where we could climb down on that side, 
halter the horses, leave all extra accoutrements, and stalk those 
stags, and take a picture of them. 

I led the way, and descended under the rim. It was up and down over 
rough shale, and up steps of broken rocks, and down little cliffs. 

We crossed the ridge twice, many times having to lend a hand to each 
other. 

At length I reached a point where I could see the stags lying down. 

The place was an open spot on a rocky promonotory with a fringe of 
low spruces. The stags were magnificent in size, with antlers in the 
velvet. One had twelve points. They were lying in the sun to harden 
their horns, according to our guide. 

I slipped back to the others, and we all decided to have a look. So we 
climbed up. All of us saw the stags, twitching ears and tails. 

Then we crept back, and once more I took the lead to crawl round under 
the ledge so we could come up about even with them. Here I found the 
hardest going yet. I came to a wind-worn crack in the thin ledge, and 
from this I could just see the tips of the antlers. I beckoned the 
others. Laboriously they climbed. R.C. went through first. I went over 
next, and then came Teague. 


R.C. and I started to crawl down to a big rock that was our objective 
point. We went cautiously, with bated breath and pounding hearts. When 



we got there I peeped over to see the stags still lying down. But they 
had heads intent and wary. Still I did not think they had scented us. 

R.C. took a peep, and turning excitedly he whispered: 

"See only one. And he's standing!" 

And I answered: "Let's get down around to the left where we can get a 
better chance." It was only a few feet down. We got there. 

When he peeped over at this point he exclaimed: "They're gone!" 

It was a keen disappointment. "They winded us," I decided. 

We looked and looked. But we could not see to our left because of the 
bulge of rock. We climbed back. Then I saw one of the stags loping 
leisurely off to the left. Teague was calling. He said they had walked 
off the promontory, looking up, and stopping occasionally. 

Then we realized we must climb back along that broken ridge and then 
up to the summit of the mountain. So we started. 

That climb back was proof of the effect of excitement on judgment. We 
had not calculated at all on the distance or ruggedness, and we had a 
job before us. We got along well under the western wall, and fairly 
well straight across through the long slope of timber, where we saw 
sheep tracks, and expected any moment to sight an old ram. But we did 
not find one, and when we got out of the timber upon the bare sliding 
slope we had to halt a hundred times. We could zigzag only a few 
steps. The altitude was twelve thousand feet, and oxygen seemed 
scarce. I nearly dropped. All the climbing appeared to come hardest on 
the middle of my right foot, and it could scarcely have burned hotter 
if it had been in fire. Despite the strenuous toil there were not many 
moments that I was not aware of the vastness of the gulf below, or the 
peaceful lakes, brown as amber, or the golden parks. And nearer at 
hand I found magenta-colored Indian paint brush, very exquisite and 
rare. 

Coming out on a ledge I spied a little, dark animal with a long tail. 

He was running along the opposite promontory about three hundred yards 
distant. When he stopped I took a shot at him and missed by apparently 
a scant half foot. 



After catching our breath we climbed more and more, and still more, at 
last to drop on the rim, hot, wet and utterly spent. 

The air was keen, cold, and invigorating. We were soon rested, and 
finding our horses we proceeded along the rim westward. Upon rounding 
an out-cropping of rock we flushed a flock of ptarmigan--soft gray, 
rock-colored birds about the size of pheasants, and when they flew 
they showed beautiful white bands on their wings. These are the rare 
birds that have feathered feet and turn white in winter. They did not 
fly far, and several were so tame they did not fly at all. We got our 
little .22 revolvers and began to shoot at the nearest bird. He was 
some thirty feet distant. But we could not hit him, and at last Fox, 
getting disgusted, tried to catch the bird and made him fly. I felt 
relieved, for as we were getting closer and closer with every shot, it 
seemed possible that if the ptarmigan sat there long enough we might 
eventually have hit him. The mystery was why we shot so poorly. But 
this was explained by R.C., who discovered we had been shooting the 
wrong shells. 

It was a long hard ride down the rough winding trail. But riding down 
was a vastly different thing from going up. 

On September third we were up at five-thirty. It was clear and cold 
and the red of sunrise tinged the peaks. The snow banks looked pink. 

All the early morning scene was green, fresh, cool, with that mountain 
rareness of atmosphere. 

We packed to break camp, and after breakfast it took hours to get our 
outfit in shape to start--a long string, resembling a caravan. I knew 
that events would occur that day. First we lost one of the dogs. Vern 
went back after him. The dogs were mostly chained in pairs, to prevent 
their running off. Samson, the giant hound, was chained to a little 
dog, and the others were paired not according to size by any means. 

The poor dogs were disgusted with the arrangement. It developed 
presently that Cain, the bloodhound, a strange and wild hound much 
like Don of my old lion-hunting days, slipped us, and was not missed 
for hours. Teague decided to send back for him later. 

Next in order of events, as we rode up the winding trail through the 
spruce forest, we met Teague's cow and calf, which he had kept all 
summer in camp. For some reason neither could be left. Teague told us 
to ride on, and an hour later when we halted to rest on the Flattop 



Mountain he came along with the rest of the train, and in the fore was 
the cow alone. It was evident that she was distressed and angry, for 
it took two men to keep her in the trail. And another thing plain to 
me was the fact that she was going to demoralize the pack horses. We 
were not across the wide range of this flat mountain when one of the 
pack animals, a lean and lanky sorrel, appeared suddenly to go mad, 
and began to buck off a pack. He succeeded. This inspired a black 
horse, very appropriately christened Nigger, to try his luck, and he 
shifted his pack in short order. It took patience, time, and effort to 
repack. The cow was a disorganizer. She took up as wide a trail as a 
road. And the pack animals, some with dignity and others with disgust, 
tried to avoid her vicinity. Going down the steep forest trail on 
the other side the real trouble began. The pack train split, ran and 
bolted, crashing through the trees, plunging down steep places, and 
jumping logs. It was a wild sort of chase. But luckily the packs 
remained intact until we were once more on open, flat ground. All went 
well for a while, except for an accident for which I was to blame. I 
spurred my horse, and he plunged suddenly past R.C.'s mount, colliding 
with him, tearing off my stirrup, and spraining R.C.'s ankle. This 
was almost a serious accident, as R.C. has an old baseball ankle that 
required favoring. 

Next in order was the sorrel. As I saw it, he heedlessly went too near 
the cow, which we now called Bossy, and she acted somewhat like a 
Spanish Bull, to the effect that the sorrel was scared and angered at 
once. He began to run and plunge and buck right into the other pack 
animals, dropping articles from his pack as he dashed along. He 
stampeded the train, and gave the saddle horses a scare. When order 
was restored and the whole outfit gathered together again a full 
hour had been lost. By this time all the horses were tired, and that 
facilitated progress, because there were no more serious breaks. 

Down in the valley it was hot, and the ride grew long and wearisome. 
Nevertheless, the scenery was beautiful. The valley was green and 
level, and a meandering stream formed many little lakes. On one 
side was a steep hill of sage and aspens, and on the other a black, 
spear-pointed spruce forest, rising sheer to a bold, blunt peak 
patched with snow-banks, and bronze and gray in the clear light. Huge 
white clouds sailed aloft, making dark moving shadows along the great 
slopes. 


We reached our turning-off place about five o'clock, and again entered 



the fragrant, quiet forest—a welcome change. We climbed and climbed, 
at length coming into an open park of slopes and green borders of 
forest, with a lake in the center. We pitched camp on the skirt of the 
western slope, under the spruces, and worked hard to get the tents up 
and boughs cut for beds. Darkness caught us with our hands still full, 
and we ate supper in the light of a camp-fire, with the black, deep 
forest behind, and the pale afterglow across the lake. 

I had a bad night, being too tired to sleep well. Many times I saw the 
moon shadows of spruce branches trembling on the tent walls, and the 
flickering shadows of the dying camp-fire. I heard the melodious 
tinkle of the bells on the hobbled horses. Bossy bawled often—a 
discordant break in the serenity of the night. Occasionally the hounds 
bayed her. 

Toward morning I slept some, and awakened with what seemed a broken 
back. All, except R.C., were slow in crawling out. The sun rose hot. 

This lower altitude was appreciated by all. After breakfast we set to 
work to put the camp in order. 

That afternoon we rode off to look over the ground. We crossed the 
park and worked up a timbered ridge remarkable for mossy, bare ground, 
and higher up for its almost total absence of grass or flowers. On the 
other side of this we had a fine view of Mt. Dome, a high peak across 
a valley. Then we worked down into the valley, which was full of parks 
and ponds and running streams. We found some fresh sign of deer, and a 
good deal of old elk and deer sign. But we saw no game of any kind. It 
was a tedious ride back through thick forest, where I observed many 
trees that had been barked by porcupines. Some patches were four feet 
from the ground, indicating that the porcupine had sat on the snow 
when he gnawed those particular places. 

After sunset R.C. and I went off down a trail into the woods, and 
sitting down under a huge spruce we listened. The forest was solemn 
and still. Far down somewhere roared a stream, and that was all the 
sound we heard. The gray shadows darkened and gloom penetrated the 
aisles of the forest, until all the sheltered places were black as 
pitch. The spruces looked spectral—and speaking. The silence of 
the woods was deep, profound, and primeval. It all worked on my 
imagination until I began to hear faint sounds, and finally grand 
orchestral crashings of melody. 



On our return the strange creeping chill, that must be a descendant of 
the old elemental fear, caught me at all obscure curves in the trail. 


Next day we started off early, and climbed through the woods and into 
the parks under the Dome. We scared a deer that had evidently been 
drinking. His fresh tracks led before us, but we could not catch a 
glimpse of him. 

We climbed out of the parks, up onto the rocky ridges where the 
spruce grew scarce, and then farther to the jumble of stones that had 
weathered from the great peaks above, and beyond that up the slope 
where all the vegetation was dwarfed, deformed, and weird, strange 
manifestation of its struggle for life. Here the air grew keener and 
cooler, and the light seemed to expand. We rode on to the steep slope 
that led up to the gap we were to cross between the Dome and its 
companion. 

I saw a red fox running up the slope, and dismounting I took a quick 
shot at three hundred yards, and scored a hit. It turned out to be a 
cross fox, and had very pretty fur. 

When we reached the level of the deep gap the wind struck us hard and 
cold. On that side opened an abyss, gray and shelving as it led down 
to green timber, and then on to the yellow parks and black ridges that 
gleamed under the opposite range. 

We had to work round a wide amphitheater, and up a steep corner to the 
top. This turned out to be level and smooth for a long way, with a 
short, velvety yellow grass, like moss, spotted with flowers. Here at 
thirteen thousand feet, the wind hit us with exceeding force, and soon 
had us with freezing hands and faces. All about us were bold black and 
gray peaks, with patches of snow, and above them clouds of white and 
drab, showing blue sky between. It developed that this grassy summit 
ascended in a long gradual sweep, from the apex of which stretched a 
grand expanse, like a plain of gold, down and down, endlessly almost, 
and then up and up to end under a gray butte, highest of the points 
around. The ride across here seemed to have no limit, but it was 
beautiful, though severe on endurance. I saw another fox, and 
dismounting, fired five shots as he ran, dusting him with three 
bullets. We rode out to the edge of the mountain and looked off. It 
was fearful, yet sublime. The world lay beneath us. In many places we 
rode along the rim, and at last circled the great butte, and worked up 



behind it on a swell of slope. Here the range ran west and the drop 
was not sheer, but, gradual with fine benches for sheep. We found many 
tracks and fresh sign, but did not see one sheep. Meanwhile the 
hard wind had ceased, and the sun had come out, making the ride 
comfortable, as far as weather was concerned. We had gotten a long way 
from camp, and finding no trail to descend in that direction we turned 
to retrace our steps. That was about one o'clock, and we rode and rode 
and rode, until I was so tired that I could not appreciate the scenes 
as I had on the way up. It took six hours to get back to camp! 

Next morning we took the hounds and rode off for bear. Eight of the 
hounds were chained in braces, one big and one little dog together, 
and they certainly had a hard time of it. Sampson, the giant gray and 
brown hound, and Jim, the old black leader, were free to run to and 
fro across the way. We rode down a few miles, and into the forest. 

There were two long, black ridges, and here we were to hunt for bear. 

It was the hardest kind of work, turning and twisting between the 
trees, dodging snags, and brushing aside branches, and guiding a horse 
among fallen logs. The forest was thick, and the ground was a rich 
brown and black muck, soft to the horses' feet. Many times the hounds 
got caught on snags, and had to be released. Once Sampson picked up a 
scent of some kind, and went off baying. Old Jim ran across that trail 
and returned, thus making it clear that there was no bear trail. We 
penetrated deep between the two ridges, and came to a little lake, 
about thirty feet wide, surrounded by rushes and grass. Here we rested 
the horses, and incidentally, ourselves. Fox chased a duck, and it 
flew into the woods and hid under a log. Fox trailed it, and Teague 
shot it just as he might have a rabbit. We got two more ducks, fine 
big mallards, the same way. It was amazing to me, and R.C. remarked 
that never had he seen such strange and foolish ducks. 

This forest had hundreds of trees barked by porcupines, and some clear 
to the top. But we met only one of the animals, and he left several 
quills in the nose of one of the pups. I was of the opinion that these 
porcupines destroy many fine trees, as I saw a number barked all 
around. 

We did not see any bear sign. On the way back to camp we rode out of 
the forest and down a wide valley, the opposite side of which was open 
slope with patches of alder. Even at a distance I could discern the 
color of these open glades and grassy benches. They had a tinge of 
purple, like purple sage. When I got to them I found a profusion of 



asters of the most exquisite shades of lavender, pink and purple. That 
slope was long, and all the way up we rode through these beautiful 
wild flowers. I shall never forget that sight, nor the many asters 
that shone like stars out of the green. The pink ones were new to me, 
and actually did not seem real. I noticed my horse occasionally nipped 
a bunch and ate them, which seemed to me almost as heartless as to 
tread them underfoot. 

When we got up the slope and into the woods again we met a storm, and 
traveled for an hour in the rain, and under the dripping spruces, 
feeling the cold wet sting of swaying branches as we rode by. Then the 
sun came out bright and the forest glittered, all gold and green. The 
smell of the woods after a rain is indescribable. It combines a rare 
tang of pine, spruce, earth and air, all refreshed. 

The day after, we left at eight o'clock, and rode down to the main 
trail, and up that for five miles where we cut off to the left and 
climbed into the timber. The woods were fresh and dewy, dark and cool, 
and for a long time we climbed bench after bench where the grass and 
ferns and moss made a thick, deep cover. Farther up we got into fallen 
timber and made slow progress. At timber line we tied the horses and 
climbed up to the pass between two great mountain ramparts. Sheep 
tracks were in evidence, but not very fresh. Teague and I climbed on 
top and R.C., with Vern, went below just along the timber line. The 
climb on foot took all my strength, and many times I had to halt for 
breath. The air was cold. We stole along the rim and peered over. R.C. 
and Vern looked like very little men far below, and the dogs resembled 
mice. 

Teague climbed higher, and left me on a promontory, watching all 
around. 

The cloud pageant was magnificent, with huge billowy white masses 
across the valley, and to the west great black thunderheads rolling 
up. The wind began to blow hard, carrying drops of rain that stung, 
and the air was nipping cold. I felt aloof from all the crowded world, 
alone on the windy heights, with clouds and storm all around me. 

When the storm threatened I went back to the horses. It broke, but 
was not severe after all. At length R.C. and the men returned and we 
mounted to ride back to camp. The storm blew away, leaving the sky 
clear and blue, and the sun shone warm. We had an hour of winding in 



and out among windfalls of timber, and jumping logs, and breaking 
through brush. Then the way sloped down to a beautiful forest, shady 
and green, full of mossy dells, almost overgrown with ferns and low 
spreading ground pine or spruce. The aisles of the forest were long 
and shaded by the stately spruces. Water ran through every ravine, 
sometimes a brawling brook, sometimes a rivulet hidden under 
overhanging mossy banks. We scared up two lonely grouse, at long 
intervals. At length we got into fallen timber, and from that worked 
into a jumble of rocks, where the going was rough and dangerous. 

The afternoon waned as we rode on and on, up and down, in and out, 
around, and at times the horses stood almost on their heads, sliding 
down steep places where the earth was soft and black, and gave forth a 
dank odor. We passed ponds and swamps, and little lakes. We saw where 
beavers had gnawed down aspens, and wejust escaped miring our 
horses in marshes, where the grass grew, rich and golden, hiding 
the treacherous mire. The sun set, and still we did not seem to get 
anywhere. I was afraid darkness would overtake us, and we would get 
lost in the woods. Presently we struck an old elk trail, and following 
that for a while, came to a point where R.C. and I recognized a tree 
and a glade where we had been beforehand not far from camp--a welcome 
discovery. 

Next day we broke camp and started across country for new territory 
near Whitley's Peak. 

We rode east up the mountain. After several miles along an old logging 
road we reached the timber, and eventually the top of the ridge. We 
went down, crossing parks and swales. There were cattle pastures, and 
eaten over and trodden so much they had no beauty left. Teague wanted 
to camp at a salt lick, but I did not care for the place. 

We went on. The dogs crossed a bear trail, and burst out in a clamor. 

We had a hard time holding them. 

The guide and I had a hot argument. I did not want to stay there and 
chase a bear in a cow pasture.... So we went on, down into ranch 
country, and this disgusted me further. We crossed a ranch, and rode 
several miles on a highway, then turned abruptly, and climbed a rough, 
rocky ridge, covered with brush and aspen. We crossed it, and went 
down for several miles, and had to camp in an aspen grove, on the 
slope of a ravine. It was an uninviting place to stay, but as there 



was no other we had to make the best of it. The afternoon had waned. I 
took a gun and went off down the ravine, until I came to a deep gorge. 
Here I heard the sound of a brawling brook. I sat down for an hour, 
but saw no game. 

That night I had a wretched bed, one that I could hardly stay in, 
and I passed miserable hours. I got up sore, cramped, sleepy and 
irritable. We had to wait three hours for the horses to be caught and 
packed. I had predicted straying horses. At last we were off, and rode 
along the steep slope of a canyon for several miles, and then struck a 
stream of amber-colored water. As we climbed along this we came into 
deep spruce forest, where it was pleasure to ride. I saw many dells 
and nooks, cool and shady, full of mossy rocks and great trees. But 
flowers were scarce. We were sorry to pass the head-springs of that 
stream and to go on over the divide and down into the wooded, but dry 
and stony country. We rode until late, and came at last to a park 
where sheep had been run. I refused to camp here, and Teague, in high 
dudgeon, rode on. As it turned out I was both wise and lucky, for we 
rode into a park with many branches, where there was good water and 
fair grass and a pretty grove of white pines in which to pitch our 
tents. I enjoyed this camp, and had a fine rest at night. 

The morning broke dark and lowering. We hustled to get started before 
a storm broke. It began to rain as we mounted our horses, and soon 
we were in the midst of a cold rain. It blew hard. We put on our 
slickers. After a short ride down through the forest we entered 
Buffalo Park. This was a large park, and we lost time trying to find a 
forester's trail leading out of it. At last we found one, but it soon 
petered out, and we were lost in thick timber, in a driving rain, with 
the cold and wind increasing. But we kept on. 

This forest was deep and dark, with tremendous windfalls, and great 
canyons around which we had to travel. It took us hours to ride out of 
it. When we began to descend once more we struck an old lumber road. 
More luck--the storm ceased, and presently we were out on an aspen 
slope with a great valley beneath, and high, black peaks beyond. Below 
the aspens were long swelling slopes of sage and grass, gray and 
golden and green. A ranch lay in the valley, and we crossed it to 
climb up a winding ravine, once more to the aspens where we camped in 
the rancher's pasture. It was a cold, wet camp, but we managed to be 
fairly comfortable. 



The sunset was gorgeous. The mass of clouds broke and rolled. 
There was exquisite golden light on the peaks, and many rose- and 
violet-hued banks of cloud. 


Morning found us shrouded in fog. We were late starting. About nine 
the curtain of gray began to lift and break. We climbed pastures and 
aspen thickets, high up to the spruce, where the grass grew luxuriant, 
and the red wall of rock overhung the long slopes. The view west was 
magnificent--a long, bulging range of mountains, vast stretches of 
green aspen slopes, winding parks of all shapes, gray and gold and 
green, and jutting peaks, and here and there patches of autumn blaze 
in grass and thicket. 

We spent the afternoon pitching camp on an aspen knoll, with water, 
grass, and wood near at hand, and the splendid view of mountains and 
valleys below. 

We spent many full days under the shadow of Whitley's Peak. After the 
middle of September the aspens colored and blazed to the touch of 
frost, and the mountain slopes were exceedingly beautiful. Against 
a background of gray sage the gold and red and purple aspen groves 
showed too much like exquisite paintings to seem real. In the mornings 
the frost glistened thick and white on the grass; and after the 
gorgeous sunsets of gold over the violet-hazed ranges the air grew 
stingingly cold. 

Bear-chasing with a pack of hounds has been severely criticised by 
many writers and I was among them. I believed it a cowardly business, 
and that was why, if I chased bears with dogs, I wanted to chase the 
kind that could not be treed. But like many another I did not know 
what I was writing about. I did not shoot a bear out of a tree and I 
would not do so, except in a case of hunger. All the same, leaving the 
tree out of consideration, bear-chasing with hounds is a tremendously 
exciting and hazardous game. But my ideas about sport are changing. 
Hunting, in the sportsman's sense, is a cruel and degenerate business. 

The more I hunt the more I become convinced of something wrong about 
the game. I am a different man when I get a gun in my hands. All is 
exciting, hot-pressed, red. Hunting is magnificent up to the moment 
the shot is fired. After that it is another matter. It is useless for 
sportsmen to tell me that they, in particular, hunt right, conserve 
the game, do not go beyond the limit, and all that sort of thing. I do 



not believe them and I never met the guide who did. A rifle is made 
for killing. When a man goes out with one he means to kill. He may 
keep within the law, but that is not the question. It is a question of 
spirit, and men who love to hunt are yielding to and always developing 
the old primitive instinct to kill. The meaning of the spirit of life 
is not clear to them. An argument may be advanced that, according to 
the laws of self-preservation and the survival of the fittest, if a 
man stops all strife, all fight, then he will retrograde. And that is 
to say if a man does not go to the wilds now and then, and work hard 
and live some semblance of the life of his progenitors, he will 
weaken. It seems that he will, but I am not prepared now to say 
whether or not that would be well. The Germans believe they are the 
race fittest to survive over all others--and that has made me a 
little sick of this Darwin business. 

To return, however, to the fact that to ride after hounds on a wild 
chase is a dangerous and wonderfully exhilarating experience, I will 
relate a couple of instances, and I will leave it to my readers to 
judge whether or not it is a cowardly sport. 

One afternoon a rancher visited our camp and informed us that he had 
surprised a big black bear eating the carcass of a dead cow. 

"Good! Well have a bear to-morrow night," declared Teague, in 
delight. "We'll get him even if the trail is a day old. But he'll come 
back to-night." 

Early next morning the young rancher and three other boys rode into 
camp, saying they would like to go with us to see the fun. We were 
glad to have them, and we rode off through the frosted sage that 
crackled like brittle glass under the hoofs of the horses. Our guide 
led toward a branch of a park, and when we got within perhaps a 
quarter of a mile Teague suggested that R.C. and I go ahead on the 
chance of surprising the bear. It was owing to this suggestion that my 
brother and I were well ahead of the others. But we did not see any 
bear near the carcass of the cow. Old Jim and Sampson were close 
behind us, and when Jim came within forty yards of that carcass he 
put his nose up with a deep and ringing bay, and he shot by us like a 
streak. He never went near the dead cow! Sampson bayed like thunder 
and raced after Jim. 


They're off!" I yelled to R.C. "It's a hot scent! Come on! 



We spurred our horses and they broke across the open park to the edge 
of the woods. Jim and Sampson were running straight with noses high. I 
heard a string of yelps and bellows from our rear. 

"Look back!" shouted R.C. 

Teague and the cowboys were unleashing the rest of the pack. It surely 
was great to see them stretch out, yelping wildly. Like the wind they 
passed us. Jim and Sampson headed into the woods with deep bays. I was 
riding Teague's best horse for this sort of work and he understood the 
game and plainly enjoyed it. R.C.'s horse ran as fast in the woods as 
he did in the open. This frightened me, and I yelled to R.C. to be 
careful. I yelled to deaf ears. That is the first great risk—a rider 
is not going to be careful! We were right on top of Jim and Sampson 
with the pack clamoring mad music just behind. The forest rang. Both 
horses hurdled logs, sometimes two at once. My old lion chases with 
Buffalo Jones had made me skillful in dodging branches and snags, and 
sliding knees back to avoid knocking them against trees. For a mile 
the forest was comparatively open, and here we had a grand and ringing 
run. I received two hard knocks, was unseated once, but held on, and 
I got a stinging crack in the face from a branch. R.C. added several 
more black-and-blue spots to his already spotted anatomy, and he 
missed, just by an inch, a solid snag that would have broken him 
in two. The pack stretched out in wild staccato chorus, the little 
Airedales literally screeching. Jim got out of our sight and then 
Sampson. Still it was ever more thrilling to follow by sound rather 
than sight. They led up a thick, steep slope. Here we got into trouble 
in the windfalls of timber and the pack drew away from us, up over the 
mountain. We were half way up when we heard them jump the bear. The 
forest seemed full of strife and bays and yelps. We heard the dogs go 
down again to our right, and as we turned we saw Teague and the others 
strung out along the edge of the park. They got far ahead of us. When 
we reached the bottom of the slope they were out of sight, but we 
could hear them yell. The hounds were working around on another slope, 
from which craggy rocks loomed above the timber. R.C.'s horse lunged 
across the park and appeared to be running off from mine. I was a 
little to the right, and when my horse got under way, full speed, we 
had the bad luck to plunge suddenly into soft ground. He went to his 
knees, and I sailed out of the saddle fully twenty feet, to alight all 
spread out and to slide like a plow. I did not seem to be hurt. When I 
got up my horse was coming and he appeared to be patient with me, but 



he was in a hurry. Before we got across the wet place R.C. was out of 
sight. I decided that instead of worrying about him I had better think 
about myself. Once on hard ground my horse fairly charged into the 
woods and we broke brush and branches as if they had been punk. It 
was again open forest, then a rocky slope, and then a flat ridge with 
aisles between the trees. Here I heard the melodious notes of Teague's 
hunting horn, and following that, the full chorus of the hounds. They 
had treed the bear. Coming into still more open forest, with rocks 
here and there, I caught sight of R.C. far ahead, and soon I had 
glimpses of the other horses, and lastly, while riding full tilt, I 
spied a big, black, glistening bear high up in a pine a hundred yards 
or more distant. 

Slowing down I rode up to the circle of frenzied dogs and excited men. 
The boys were all jabbering at once. Teague was beaming. R.C. sat his 
horse, and it struck me that he looked sorry for the bear. 

"Fifteen minutes!" ejaculated Teague, with a proud glance at Old Jim 
standing with forepaws up on the pine. 

Indeed it had been a short and ringing chase. 

All the time while I fooled around trying to photograph the treed 
bear, R.C. sat there on his horse, looking upward. 

"Well, gentlemen, better kill him," said Teague, cheerfully. "If he 
gets rested he'll come down." 

It was then I suggested to R.C. that he do the shooting. 

"Not much!" he exclaimed. 

The bear looked really pretty perched up there. He was as round as a 
barrel and black as jet and his fur shone in the gleams of sunlight. 

His tongue hung out, and his plump sides heaved, showing what a quick, 
hard run he had made before being driven to the tree. What struck me 
most forcibly about him was the expression in his eyes as he looked 
down at those devils of hounds. He was scared. He realized his peril. 

It was utterly impossible for me to see Teague's point of view. 


Go ahead--and plug him," I replied to my brother. "Get it over. 



You do it," he said. 


"No, I won't." 

"Why not--l'd like to know?" 

"Maybe we won't have so good a chance again--and I want you to get 
your bear," I replied. 

"Why it's like--murder," he protested. 

"Oh, not so bad as that," I returned, weakly. "We need the meat. We've 
not had any game meat, you know, except ducks and grouse." 

"You won't do it?" he added, grimly. 

"No, I refuse." 

Meanwhile the young ranchers gazed at us with wide eyes and the 
expression on Teague's honest, ruddy face would have been funny under 
other circumstances. 

"That bear will come down an' mebbe kill one of my dogs," he 
protested. 

"Well, he can come for all I care," I replied, positively, and I 
turned away. 

I heard R.C. curse low under his breath. Then followed the spang of his 
.35 Remington. I wheeled in time to see the bear straining upward in 
terrible convulsion, his head pointed high, with blood spurting from his 
nose. Slowly he swayed and fell with a heavy crash. 

The next bear chase we had was entirely different medicine. 

Off in the basin under the White Slides, back of our camp, the hounds 
struck a fresh track and in an instant were out of sight. With the 
cowboy Vern setting the pace we plunged after them. It was rough 
country. Bogs, brooks, swales, rocky little parks, stretches of timber 
full of windfalls, groves of aspens so thick we could scarcely squeeze 
through--all these obstacles soon allowed the hounds to get far away. 
We came out into a large park, right under the mountain slope, and 



here we sat our horses listening to the chase. That trail led around 
the basin and back near to us, up the thick green slope, where high up 
near a ledge we heard the pack jump this bear. It sounded to us as if 
he had been roused out of a sleep. 

"I'll bet it's one of the big grizzlies we've heard about," said 
Teague. 

That was something to my taste. I have seen a few grizzlies. Riding 
to higher ground I kept close watch on the few open patches up on the 
slope. The chase led toward us for a while. Suddenly I saw a big bear 
with a frosted coat go lumbering across one of these openings. 

"Silvertip! Silvertip!" I yelled at the top of my lungs. "I saw him!" 

My call thrilled everybody. Vern spurred his horse and took to the 
right. Teague advised that we climb the slope. So we made for the 
timber. Once there we had to get off and climb on foot. It was steep, 
rough, very hard work. I had on chaps and spurs. Soon I was hot, 
laboring, and my heart began to hurt. We all had to rest. The baying 
of the hounds inspirited us now and then, but presently we lost it. 

Teague said they had gone over the ridge and as soon as we got up to 
the top we would hear them again. We struck an elk trail with fresh 
elk tracks in it. Teague said they were just ahead of us. I never 
climbed so hard and fast in my life. We were all tuckered out when we 
reached the top of the ridge. Then to our great disappointment we did 
not hear the hounds. Mounting we rode along the crest of this wooded 
ridge toward the western end, which was considerably higher. Once on 
a bare patch of ground we saw where the grizzly had passed. The big, 
round tracks, toeing in a little, made a chill go over me. No doubt of 
its being a silvertip! 

We climbed and rode to the high point, and coming out upon the summit 
of the mountain we all heard the deep, hoarse baying of the pack. They 
were in the canyon down a bare grassy slope and over a wooded bench 
at our feet. Teague yelled as he spurred down. R.C. rode hard in his 
tracks. 

But my horse was new to this bear chasing. He was mettlesome, and he 
did not want to do what I wanted. When I jabbed the spurs into his 
flanks he nearly bucked me off. I was looking for a soft place to 
light when he quit. Long before I got down that open slope Teague and 



R.C. had disappeared. I had to follow their tracks. This I did at a 
gallop, but now and then lost the tracks, and had to haul in to find 
them. If I could have heard the hounds from there I would have gone on 
anyway. But once down in the jack-pines I could hear neither yell or 
bay. The pines were small, close together, and tough. I hurt my hands, 
scratched my face, barked my knees. The horse had a habit of suddenly 
deciding to go the way he liked instead of the way I guided him, and 
when he plunged between saplings too close together to permit us both 
to go through, it was exceedingly hard on me. I was worked into a 
frenzy. Suppose R.C. should come face to face with that old grizzly 
and fail to kill him! That was the reason for my desperate hurry. I 
got a crack on the head that nearly blinded me. My horse grew hot and 
began to run in every little open space. He could scarcely be held in. 

And I, with the blood hot in me too, did not hold him hard enough. 

It seemed miles across that wooded bench. But at last I reached 
another slope. Coming out upon a canyon rim I heard R.C. and Teague 
yelling, and I heard the hounds fighting the grizzly. He was growling 
and threshing about far below. I had missed the tracks made by Teague 
and my brother, and it was necessary to find them. That slope looked 
impassable. I rode back along the rim, then forward. Finally I found 
where the ground was plowed deep and here I headed my horse. He had 
been used to smooth roads and he could not take these jumps. I went 
forward on his neck. But I hung on and spurred him hard. The mad 
spirit of that chase had gotten into him too. All the time I could 
hear the fierce baying and yelping of the hounds, and occasionally I 
heard a savage bawl from the bear. I literally plunged, slid, broke a 
way down that mountain slope, riding all the time, before I discovered 
the footprints of Teague and R.C. They had walked, leading their 
horses. By this time I was so mad I would not get off. I rode all the 
way down that steep slope of dense saplings, loose rock slides and 
earth, and jumble of splintered cliff. That he did not break my 
neck and his own spoke the truth about that roan horse. Despite his 
inexperience he was great. We fell over one bank, but a thicket of 
aspens saved us from rolling. The avalanches slid from under us until 
I imagined that the grizzly would be scared. Once as I stopped to 
listen I heard bear and pack farther down the canyon--heard them above 
the roar of a rushing stream. They went on and I lost the sounds of 
fight. But R.C.'s clear thrilling call floated up to me. Probably he 
was worried about me. 


Then before I realized it I was at the foot of the slope, in a narrow 



canyon bed, full of rocks and trees, with the din of roaring water in 
my ears. I could hear nothing else. Tracks were everywhere, and when I 
came to the first open place I was thrilled. The grizzly had plunged 
off a sandy bar into the water, and there he had fought the hounds. 
Signs of that battle were easy to read. I saw where his huge tracks, 
still wet, led up the opposite sandy bank. 

Then, down stream, I did my most reckless riding. On level ground 
the horse was splendid. Once he leaped clear across the brook. Every 
plunge, every turn I expected to bring me upon my brother and Teague 
and that fighting pack. More than once I thought I heard the spang of 
the .35 and this made me urge the roan faster and faster. 

The canyon narrowed, the stream-bed deepened. I had to slow down to 
get through the trees and rocks. And suddenly I was overjoyed to ride 
pell-mell upon R.C. and Teague with half the panting hounds. The 
canyon had grown too rough for the horses to go farther and it would 
have been useless for us to try on foot. As I dismounted, so sore and 
bruised I could hardly stand, old Jim came limping in to fall into the 
brook where he lapped and lapped thirstily. Teague threw up his hands. 
Old Jim's return meant an ended chase. The grizzly had eluded the 
hounds in that jumble of rocks below. 

"Say, did you meet the bear?" queried Teague, eyeing me in 
astonishment and mirth. 

Bloody, dirty, ragged and wringing wet with sweat I must have been a 
sight. R.C. however, did not look so very immaculate, and when I saw 
he also was lame and scratched and black I felt better. 


ALL ABOUT A DOG 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Leaves in the Wind, by A. G. Gardiner 


It was a bitterly cold night, and even at the far end of the bus the 
east wind that raved along the street cut like a knife. The bus 
stopped, and two women and a man got in together and filled the vacant 
places. The younger woman was dressed in sealskin, and carried one of 
those little Pekinese dogs that women in sealskin like to carry in 
their laps. The conductor came in and took the fares. Then his eye 
rested with cold malice on the beady-eyed toy dog. I saw trouble 





brewing. This was the opportunity for which he had been waiting, and 
he intended to make the most of it. I had marked him as the type of 
what Mr. Wells has called the Resentful Employee, the man with a 
general vague grievance against everything and a particular grievance 
against passengers who came and sat in his bus while he shivered at the 
door. 

"You must take that dog out," he said with sour venom. 

"I shall certainly do nothing of the kind. You can take my name and 
address," said the woman, who had evidently expected the challenge and 
knew the reply. 

"You must take that dog out--that's my orders." 

"I won't go on the top in such weather. It would kill me," said the 
woman. 

"Certainly not," said her lady companion. "You've got a cough as it 
is." 

"It's nonsense," said her male companion. The conductor pulled the 
bell and the bus stopped. "This bus doesn't go on until that dog is 
brought out." And he stepped on to the pavement and waited. It was 
his moment of triumph. He had the law on his side and a whole busful 
of angry people under the harrow. His embittered soul was having a 
real holiday. 

The storm inside rose high. "Shameful"; "He's no better than a 
German"; "Why isn't he in the Army?"; "Call the police"; "Let's all 
report him"; "Let's make him give us our fares back"; "Yes, that's it, 
let's make him give us our fares back." For everybody was on the side 
of the lady and the dog. 

That little animal sat blinking at the dim lights in happy 
unconsciousness of the rumpus of which he was the cause. 

The conductor came to the door. "What's your number?" said one, taking 
out a pocketbook with a gesture of terrible things. "There's my 
number," said the conductor imperturbably. "Give us our fares 
back--you've engaged to carry us—you can't leave us here all night." 

"No fares back," said the conductor. 



Two or three passengers got out and disappeared into the night. The 
conductor took another turn on the pavement, then went and had a talk 
with the driver. Another bus, the last on the road, sailed by 
indifferent to the shouts of the passengers to stop. "They stick by 
each other--the villains," was the comment. 

Someone pulled the bell violently. That brought the driver round to 
the door. "Who's conductor of this bus?" he said, and paused for a 
reply. None coming, he returned to his seat and resumed beating his 
arms across his chest. There was no hope in that quarter. A policeman 
strolled up and looked in at the door. An avalanche of indignant 
protests and appeals burst on him. "Well, he's got his rules, you 
know," he said genially. "Give your name and address." "That's what 
he's been offered, and he won't take it." "Oh," said the policeman, 
and he went away and took his stand a few yards down the street, where 
he was joined by two more constables. 

And still the little dog blinked at the lights, and the conductor 
walked to and fro on the pavement like a captain on the quarter-deck in 
the hour of victory. A young woman, whose voice had risen high above 
the gale inside, descended on him with an air of threatening and 
slaughter. He was immovable--as cold as the night and hard as the 
pavement. She passed on in a fury of impotence to the three policemen, 
who stood like a group of statuary up the street watching the drama. 

Then she came back, imperiously beckoned to her "young man" who had sat 
a silent witness of her rage, and vanished. Others followed. The bus 
was emptying. Even the dashing young fellow who had demanded the 
number, and who had declared he would see this thing through if he sat 
there all night, had taken an opportunity to slip away. 

Meanwhile the Pekinese party were passing through every stage of 
resistance to abject surrender. "I'll go on the top," said the 
sealskin lady at last. "You mustn't." "I will." "You'll have 
pneumonia." "Let me take it." (This from the man.) "Certainly 
not"--she would die with her dog. When she had disappeared up the 
stairs, the conductor came back, pulled the bell, and the bus went on. 

He stood sourly triumphant while his conduct was savagely discussed in 
his face by the remnant of the party. 

Then the engine struck work, and the conductor went to the help of the 
driver. It was a long job, and presently the lady with the dog stole 



down the stairs and re-entered the bus. When the engine was put right 
the conductor came back and pulled the bell. Then his eye fell on the 
dog, and his hand went to the bell-rope again. The driver looked 
round, the conductor pointed to the dog, the bus stopped, and the 
struggle recommenced with all the original features, the conductor 
walking the pavement, the driver smacking his arm on the box, the 
little dog blinking at the lights, the sealskin lady declaring that she 
would not go on the top--and finally going.... 

"I've got my rules," said the conductor to me when I was the last 
passenger left behind. He had won his victory, but felt that he would 
like to justify himself to somebody. 

"Rules," I said, "are necessary things, but there are rules and rules. 

Some are hard and fast rules, like the rule of the road, which cannot 
be broken without danger to life and limb. But some are only rules for 
your guidance, which you can apply or wink at, as common sense 
dictates--like that rule about the dogs. They are not a whip put in 
your hand to scourge your passengers with, but an authority for an 
emergency. They are meant to be observed in the spirit, not in the 
letter--for the comfort and not the discomfort of the passengers. You 
have kept the rule and broken its spirit. You want to mix your rules 
with a little goodwill and good temper." 

He took it very well, and when I got off the bus he said "Good night" 
quite amiably. 
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